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OLE PRO: 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonvon. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
-and SUSTAINING to all. Being casy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” — Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 





KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its effects. 


ASTHMA, 
WINTER COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


alike yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone er the sufferer relief. Many remedies are sold that contain Morphia, 


Opium, or violent drugs, but KEATING’S CO 


GH LOZENGES are com 
the most delicate in health may use them with perfect confidence. KEATI 


sed only of the purest simple drugs, and 
’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared 


by Tuomas Katine, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxee, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, 





OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


The Best, the Oldest, 
and the only Restora- 
tive for the hair ever 
produced. 

Established 60 years. 

Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers. 

8s. 6d., 6s., and lls. 
® per bottle. 
WHOLESALE— 


DOMG@Eey 22, Wellington Strest, 
ae Strand, London. 





THE WINDOWBLIND QF THE PERiod’ 
{ THE INLY VENETIAN 

POSSESSIN( ND 

LicHt.F1x 

A QUISITION TC 


SERVICEABLE QUALITIES, ITIS 


IN HALF THEUSUAL SPACE, ELEGANT 
PEAF ‘ €,An isSAM™M ST DESIRABLE 


THE PALA 
ASAMPLE LATH & PRI 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
& 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY S 
HE BEST H USE F 
AND SUN SHADE 


CE & MANSION 
LisT 





S OF EVERY KIND. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
es ional aperient is required, nothing can be better ad § 
eiidean bs at Rago 8 x, rage tog Reng FoR in fro: 
row 8, ingi e Ears, i m too 
great.adlew of bleed 1s the heokt she i 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


use, . 

_For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very hprerelent with the 
Sex, Depression of bs om of Sight, lervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, Sallowness of the kin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine modisine. 


Price 1s, 14, and 2s, 94, per Box, 








Only Infants’ Medicine under Royal Patronage. 


ATKINSON & BARKER’S 


ROYAL 


INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE 


4S SUPPLIED TO 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Is the best Medicine in the world for Infants and Young Children, 
for the prevention and cure of those disorders incident to Infants, 
affording instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections of the 
bowels, difficult teething, rickets, measles, &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial, 
no stupetactive, deadly narcotic, but a.veritable Preservative of 
Infants. Sold by’ all hemists everywhere, in 1s. 14d, Bottles of 
the same quality as supplied to Queen Victoria for the 
Royal, Children. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 











GOLDEN HOURS Ap VEOEIERS. N gvember 1 1875.—Advertisem “ ” 
W. Guuen, 64, Paternoster Row, B.C. by the 18th 5 Fo eee a ee 





BRAGG’'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 48., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30,1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuite, is sold in 26., 4s. and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by BanotaY & Co., 
Saveur & Son, Epwarps & Co,, Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr, Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862, 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 


and Worms. 





F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 








WORLD FAMED 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


r. J. T. COOPER, | 





| B [ 0 0 p M XT U R f | In his cute TRAVELS IN CHINA, published In 1871, 
Po says :— 





I» warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from wh 


“ I had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Oiatment. 
ver eause | “I gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude : 


arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skiu and Blood Diseases, “and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and horse-feed poured ia 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, In} “ Upon us, until at last a teaspoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of “and any quantity of peas, and the demand became so great that I 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 152 stamps, by the Prop..eter, * was obliged to lock up the small remaining stock. 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, wounds, gout, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. rheumatism, bronchitis, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases. 


London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 








Ask your Chemist jor 


“Grains of Health,” 


If you sufier from 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUS or 
LIVER ©OMPL .mi:T8, 
Price 2s, 9d. per box, by pvst 2u, extra, “@RAINS 
BESBLTH Depot. 1. High Holbon London. WC 









ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 
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ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New § 
Passat ALBERT CRAPE is aus 
TRICE as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHBAPER and a peter da ay ; 
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TRADE MARK, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Hasbbenigh ‘Retail; 16, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0. 


Use Symington’ s Patent Pea Flour. 


T is easy of Digestion, ‘Whalesané, Natritions requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a 
Tureen of Rich Soup. In Packets, aed 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or in Tins, ls, 1s, 6d., and 3s. each, 





JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 
“ AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter.at what age. 


“-TorLET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than their GEN UINBE article 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour A™onest raz Many TxsTIMONIAls RECEIVED WE BEG 
- TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i . | Dean Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as @ PRE- | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGE STION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


; 1 I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroyin g the Sugar in make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


' the Flour) as rendering Bread more G, Warainse, 
nutritious than that raised with DYeonstonel Mosinitien, dave? tate Tose 
Yeast. tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


eS ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
. . Ss i king Bread, Past d Puddings ciall 

when Yeast is used, as it is not) boned thin. read, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand ee EELIOF, mg: ff Hive alorty's Doty 
. * . ard, Portsmouth, remar show e ring i 

and rise before it is put into the a general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxine PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiocx’s Baxina PownzeE; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggiste, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 


Price 9d., Monthly. Postage, ld. 


“It is a good Magazine, genial and kindly in tone, and varied in matter.” —Lu.d Bishop of Derry. 


Church of England and Lambeth Magazine 


Numbers among its present or prospective Contributors— 


Arams, W. H. Davenport, Esq., of Edinburgh, 

ALEXANDER, Mrs., Authoress of various Poems, &c. 

BickrRstETH, Very Rev. E., D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 

Kiunt, Rev. 8. J., Chaplain to the Queen. 

Bowen, Mrs. C. E., Authoress of “ Lives of Painters,” &c. 

Bropricx, Hon. end Rev. Alan, Rector of Huggate. 

Cuampneys, Late Very Rev. W. W., Dean of Lichfield. 

Dz Roruscui1p, Miss, Authoress of the “History of the 
Jews,” &e. 

Derry, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. 

Dz TzissikR, Rev. G. F., R.D., Rector of Chureh Brampton. 

Drxoy, Rev. R., D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester. 

Epixpuren, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. 

Exxiortt, Rev. C. J., Honorary Canon of Christchurch. 

FREMANTLE, Rev. W. R., R.D., Honorary Canon of Christ- 
church. 

Futron, Forrest, LL.B., B.A. (Lond.), of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Haxpine, Percy J., Esq., M.A., (Cantab.), Examiner to 
London University, &c. 

HavereaL, Late Rey. Canon, Author of “Old Church 
Psalmody,” &c. 


HaverGAL, Miss Frances Ridley, Authoress of ‘‘ Ministry 
of Song,” &e. 

Isuam, Rey. A., R.D., Vicar of Weston Turville. 

James, Rev. 8. B., Author of “ Morals of Mottoes,” ‘ Plane 
and Practices pro Ecclesia,” &e. 

LamBEkr?, Rev. Brooke, B.C.L., Vicar of Tamworth. 

Mayer, Mrs. Townshend, Authoress of “ Stories,” &c. 

Nexson, Right Hon. Earl. 

Ovvkry, Rev. P. T., J.P., Vicar of Wing. 

Prarsk, Rev., Beauchamp K. W., joint Author of “The 
City of the Lost,” &c. 

Picott, Rey. Randolphe, J.P., Rector of Grendon-Under- 
wood. 

Purton, Mrs., Author of various Puems, &c. 

Purton, Rev. J.S., B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Stove, Rev. 8. J., Author of “ The Knight of Intercession,” &e. 

Stusss, Rey. Charles W., Vicar of Granborough. 

Verney, Lady, Authoress of various Stories, Tales, &c. 

Witton, Rev. R., Author of “ Wocd notes and Church- 
bells,” &c. 


“Tt is nearly forty years since the serial whose enlarged title now stands as The Church of England and Lambeth Magazine 
was launched ; and after having been familiar with its earlier volumes up to about 1839 or 1840, we lost sight of it until reminded 


of its existence By the current number just issued. 


It is now certainly improved in literary quality, and is somewhat 


less narrow and homiletic in tone; and though still in the main allied to its furmer self (as the names of Canon Fremantle and 


the Rev. 8. B. James serve to testify), it starts on its new career with the explicit promise of not being a party organ. 


It has 


some variety of matter and treatment, and has many more marks of education in its articles than it had as we knew it nearly 


forty years ago.”— Church Times. 


“ Begins with great spirit under its new editorship. The July number is marked by an agreeable variety ; the articles are 
well chosen and well written, and a tone of sound and moderate Churchmanship is suecessfully preserved throughout.”—Scottish 


Guardian. 


“ This, the oldest of Church magazines, and in its earlier days distinguished for sober maintenance of Church principles, has 


passed 


under new editorship. What it has been in recent years we do not know; but an impression reste with us that 


on the lasi occasion it came under notice it had got tainted with the sacerdotalism of the new party that had arisen within the 
Church. But whatever its later or earlier character, it now takes up the position of a moderate representative of the Chureh of 


England. . 


Bickersteth, and Canons Fremantle and Havergal are the sermon-writers, ; 7 . 
When we mention that there are twenty-six separate articles in the 


founds on the origin of the Cremona violin. 


. The new editorship exhibits strong conscientiousness as well as liberality and breadth. 


Dean 
and a very pleasant tale Miss de Rothschild 


number, it will be recognised that there is an abundant as well as a varied supply of reading.”—Bucks Advertiser. 


“ Of religious articles on particular subjects, as distinguished from the general subject, there are several of note this momth. 
The Church of England and Lambeth Magazine, which has followed the prevailing fashion in adding to its name, for some 
reason which does not very clearly appear, in spite of more than one preface or manifesto, consists, of course, chiefly of theolo- 
gical articles, and includes contributions by the Dean of Lichfield, the late Canon Havergal, Mr. Davenport Adams, and other 
well-known writers.” — Guardian. er 

“The new editor gives proof of his ability to conduct it with new vigour and strength, and we heartily wish him God’s 
blessing in his work. The July part contains many interesting articles. Canon Fremantle contributes an able sermon; and a 
true gem of Scriptural exposition appears from the pen of the late Canon Havergal. The Rev. Randolphe Pigott commences one 
of his excellent historic tales ; “ Rural Economics” is a capital piece of advice re “ Cows and Butter;” but we cannot specify 
papers.” —Our Own Fireside. 

Articles, running or to come, on “ The Unseen Universe,” by Mr. Davenport Adams ; “ English Gipsies, by et. 
James ; ‘‘Sir Gilbert Scott’s Restorations,” by Lady Verney; “Jeremiah Horrocks,” by Mrs. G. M. Patmore ;, | En- 
dowments ; their Use and Abuse,” by Lord Nelson; “Travel Notes,” by Rev. Brooke Lambert ; Serial Tales by Miss 
de Rothschild, Rev. R, Pigott, and other popular Authors; Reviews, Social Essays, Excerpts, &c. 


London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 2, Paternoster Buildings. 
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PRESSING ONWARD ; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. By the Rev. W. M. Warrtemors, 
D:D., Rector of St. Katherine Oree, London. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d, In Leatheret, gilt 


edges, 3s. 6d. 
“Far from commonplace, and —— much that we all need to have put plainly and forcibl: i 
wey quadliuiie Kook." Uhateh bane put plainly and forcibly before us, . . . . « it must be called a 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By Rev. W. M. Wuirremorz, D.D. Fifth Thousand. Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 28.6d- In Leatheret, 


gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
*,* These two books are suitable to give to young people about the time of their ConrInMATION, and PrussiIna ONWARD may be regardea 


asa sequel to the Paruwax oF PRaok, 


CHURCH SEASONS. Readings snd Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Oloth, red edges, 2s. 
*‘The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth h 8 1 trath 
redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ P Hi, all et oe Pat uth with reference to the fall of man, and the 


ENGLAND'S Ss PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services, By the 
B, Srxzs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SICK. yin SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Seri rs. Mor and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late Oawon Hawxins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
LAND. Oontaining selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &c., &c. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. A Universal History 
aa from the Creation to the present time. By E. 8. A. A New Edition, revised, large Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s 

INVITATION AND PROMISE. Short Readings in Simple Language. By the Author of 
“¢ Words of Consolation.” Cloth, 1s., or as a Packet of 12 Tracts, 8d. 

WORDS OI OF CONSOLATION, PARDON, AND HOPE, Cloth, 1s. As a Packet of 12 

ots, 6 


NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By the Rev 
C. D. Brix, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon, Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edition, in Two 


uniform Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, each. 


FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L.N.R. Complete in Oue 


volume. Post 8vo., cloth, with seventy-five illustrations, 6s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J. T. Corzniper. New Hdition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life, By A, M. Jamns. 
Square 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
In the Press. 


THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. A Manual for Holy Communion. 


Containing the Service and Suitable Meditations. By Rev. C. P. Lonatanp, Vicar of Headington _— Oxon. 
Price 1s, 


FOR HARVEST.-TIME. 
THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR WITH THY GOODNESS. By the Author of “Is it 


Nothing to you?” Hleventh Thousand. 14., or 25 for 1s. 6d. 
NOT FORSAKEN. A Ballad Tract of Real Life. Second Edition. 1d. 
THROUGH THE CORN-FIELDS. A Thought for Harvest-time. 3d. per dozen. 
WORK: a Few Words to Labourers. 1d., or 8d. per dozen. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. By a Farmer’s Son. Third Thousand. 6d. 
THE FARM LABOURER; What he is, and What he might be. 2d. 
“THE FARMER, THE LABOURER, AND THE HOP PLANT.” Truth in Fable, 1d 
VILLAGE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. By Rev. A. W. Brown, 2d. 
THE HAIDAD: a Harvest managing 4 Sernfon. By Rev. Dr. MargoutourH, 1s. 





London : __ WILLIAM MAGIN TOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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THE WHITE CUIRASSIER. 











THE WHLIEE CUIRASSLER 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—71. 


BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


‘* Ve lofty beeches! tell this matchless dame, 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart.” 
Waller. 


| “Sapristy ! what would Victor and Paul say 


if they knew I was frightened for that girl! 
Yes, there is no use mincing the matter, 
positively frightened!” and Charles Beau- 
mont ground his teeth and knocked the ashes 
from his cigar with a vicious rap, as he paced 
angrily up and down his barrack-room at 
Poitiers. 

“‘ Tt is not enough that we have been sent 
flying like a flock of idiotic sheep before these 
Prussians—/rots fois maudits sotent-tls /—but 
here am I, cée// that I should live to say it! 
actually languishing for a sight of my cousin 
Hilda’s sweet face, and yet not daring to go 
near her. I, who have sneered at the whole 
sex, and made my own out of them too, ever 
since I was fifteen,—here I am at three-and- 
twenty, mooning about like any one of these 
lovesick Germans, maudling over his /éebchen 
and his /ager beer. Bah! it’s disgusting. I 


| thought this last affair at Le Mans would have 


cured me of this folly, but not a bit of it. In 
the very thickest of the fight, when the Place 
des Halles was running in blood, that girl’s 
black eyes came between me and my work. 
But, thank Heaven, they did not stay my 
hand ; no, verily they nerved my arm, and 
thinking I saw in each one of these insolent 
dogs the man she loves, I struck out with a 
vigour that I flatter myself helped more than 
one on the way to the grave. That's some 
comfort, at least. And now go to herI shall. 
This is the 19th, and the armistice is pro- 
longed to the 24th. I dare say Desriviere 
would let me have three or four days, which 
will be more than sufficient for what I want,and 
I’ll be off to-morrow. Once incorporated 
with those idiotic Cathélineaus, it may not be 
so easy to manage: of course I must go in 
plain clothes, I should not fancy the Prussians 
catching me in uniform on their side the 


| 


|will be put in 





the way of a respectable 
citoyen going to see his anxious parents at Le 
Mans ;” and he laughed viciously. 


‘To-morrow then be it; she cannot treat | 


me worse than she did before, and if she does 
what matter? I vow, by Bacchus! I love her 
the better for it, plucky little creature that she 
is. And perhaps our haughty dame may be 
somewhat tired of her dignified solitude at 
the Volier, and not receive me so badly after 
all. I was a fool to threaten her as I did, I 
might have known that would never succeed 
with a high spirit like hers, but her disdain 
drove me beside myself and I fairly lost my 
head. To win a woman one should never 
love her overmuch. This time I shall be 


cool and calm, and who knows what may 


come of it? Alons, courage et en avant !” 


The day following the one which saw | 


Charles Beaumont take this valiant resolution 
brought sorrowful news to the poor young 
wife at the Volier. Monsieur Desligny, who 
had passed through the horrors of the siege 
without harm or hurt, had, now when all 
danger was supposed to be over, taken cold, 
and was completely prostrated by a sharp 
attack of fever and ague. The doctor gave 
good hopes of him, and he was being carefully 
nursed at the house of the friend who wrote; 
nevertheless he advised Madame Desligny to 


come to Paris as soon as it was practicable | 
This letter disturbed the | 


for her to do so. 
peaceful tranquillity of the little household, and 
made the guest anxious to depart. 
de Chavigny and her daughter were also im- 


patient to return to the capital, to know by | 


M. de Chavigny’s will what was to be their 
future destination; and so they decided to 
prepare for their departure from the Volier 


Madame | 


immediately after the conclusion of the | 


armistice on the 24th. 


Felix then should go to Le Mans to inquire | 


the hours of the trains for Paris, and whether 
any permission were necessary for travelling 
on the Prussian line. So Madame Desligny 


having a visit to pay in the town to an old | 


school companion of her mother’s, whom she 
had promised to see in passing, the carriage 


neutral line, but I suppose no impediment} was ordered for the following morning, the 


VIII. 
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21st, and after an early lunch Madame de| 
Chavigny accompanied her young friend to 
Le Mans. 

Hilda meanwhile busied herself in putting | 
the last finishing touches to her mother's | 
portrait, preparatory to its being packed and | 
sent asasurpriseto Germany. After working | 
for a couple of hours very diligently, she set | 
aside her easel, and taking the little eighteen | 

months old baby in her hand, went with him | 
to the garden. There they were romping | 
famously, the long alleys ringing with the} 
little fellow’s delighted screams, when Hilda | 
saw Madeleine hurrying towards her from the 
house. 

“Anything new, my good Madeleine ?” 
she asked, going to meet her. 

“Je crois bien, Mademoiselle, there’s a 
visitor,” she answered. 

“A visitor! who can that be ? nobody dis- 
agreeable, I hope. You look annoyed, who is 
it?” 

“* Well, as I am sure Mademoiselle could 
never guess, I will tell her. It’s Monsieur 
Charles.” 

“Oh no, Madeleine, you don’t say so! 
cried Hilda, her bright face clouding over; 
“ what can he have come for? How I do wish 
he would stay away!” 

“He has no doubt come to ask Made- 
moiselle to marry him now the war is over, as 
he said he would,” replied the good dame, 
grinning delightedly. 

“Madeleine,” said Hilda, reproachfully, 
“how can you laugh? I think it is dreadful.” 

“ Mais non, Mademoiselle, now that you 
have your dear mother with you, and that you 
have seen the Herr Wilhelm safe and sound, 
and the fighting is over, what harm can Mon- 
sieur Charles do you? You will just refuse 
him, that’s all; why, it’s nothing now.” 

* Well, no, of course it is very different from 
the last time, but still, when he goes on in 
that absurd way I do not know what to say 
to him. Where is he?” she asked, sighing. 
“IT suppose I must go to him.” 

‘*He’s in the grand parlour, I would not 
put him upstairs in Mademoiselle’s little 
salon.” 

“ Quite right. Well, you had better take 
petit Louis to his nurse, and then get ready 
some lunch for M. Beaumont, and come and 
tell him the moment it is ready. How tire- 
some he should come to-day, just when 
mamma is out! Did you tell him about her, 
Madeleine?” 

“No, I said nothing. Suppose, Made- 
moiselle, you did not tell him just at first.” 

“Why?” 
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| “Oh, just to see how he will behave, 
whether he will threaten Mademoiselle with 
| Monsieur’s will and all that, as he did 
| before.” 

“‘ But I should feel rather mean, Madeleine, 
in keeping it secret ; 
Heaven, I know he had nothing to do with 


| my dear father’s death, I owe him a sort of | 


reparation for my wicked suspicions.” 

“Oh yes, yes, of course Mademoiselle 
would tell him, but I meant only to keep it 
| just a little to see whether he would go on a 
second time and in cold blood, as he did that 
| day. If he did it would make it much easier 


for Mademoiselle to refuse him, would it not?” | 


* Certainly it would.” 


“ Well then, do it, just to please the old | 
Madeleine. I should like to see the face he | 
| will make when he finds out that Madame is | 


| here, and the Herr Wilhelm close at hand, 


just when he fancies Mademoiselle all by | 


herself in the old house.’ 





you,” said Hilda, 
| indoors, 
| you were so mischievous. 
the lunch, 7’est ce pas ?” 
the drawing-room. 

Little more than two menths had elapsed 


Make haste with 
and Hilda entered 


‘Well, I shall do what I can to please | 
smiling, as she turned | 
“but I never should have believed 


nee the last meeting of the cousins, but | 


Hilda had greatly changed in that short time. 


unprotected, but, on the contrary, loved, 
appreciated, and surrounded by friends, had 


greeting. 


“Good morning, my cousin,” she said, 


hand ; “ I congratulate you on having escaped 
the perils of war. I suppose we may now 
consider all danger at an end.” 

“ Yes, this odious treaty of peace will no 
doubt be signed immediately, but I as a 
Frenchman can scarcely be expected to look 
upon it as a subject of congratulation.” 

“‘ Nay,” returned Hilda, “that was not my 
meaning; I simply alluded to your having 
received no serious injury in the many en- 
gagements in which you have taken part.” 

** Thanks, my cousin, but there are wounds 
more difficult to heal than those given by 
bullet or sabre.” 

Hilda rose and stirred the logs upon the 
hearth. “I hope you are not cold,” she 
said; “I was in the garden, and the fire has 
got low.” 








Constant intercourse with her mother, and the | 
knowledge that she was no longer alone and | 


given to her manner a quiet self-reliance | 
|which struck Charles Beaumont even in her | 


bowing with a pleasant smile, but ignoring | 
the slight movement he made to take her | 


and now that, thank 
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*‘T am cold,” he answered, “I am chilled 
to the heart, Hilda, by your manner: you 
have not even said you were glad to see me; 
will you not at least remember that we are 
cousins, and have known each other all our 
lives?” and he stooped and laid his hand 
caressingly on hers.  Hastily and with a 
crimson blush she drew back. 

“Ah!” he cried, “say at once you wish I 
had been killed, and be done with it.” 

“Indeed I do not,” she said, with childlike 
earnestness, “I am very glad you are safe and 
well, that is what I meant at first.” 

“Glad I am safe perhaps, but not glad I am 
here, you will not say that.” 

*‘ Karl,” returned Hilda, going back un- 
consciously to the name she had been wont 
to use in their former discussions—* Karl, | 
why do you distress me in this way ? we are | 
too old now to dispute and vex each other as| 
we did when we were children; do let us be} 
friends, and talk like rational people: and to| 
begin, I shall go and see if Madeleine is| 
getting you some luncheon.” 

“No, Hilda, no,” he said, placing himself 
between her and the door,” I have come} 
to-day for my answer, and I must have it, do | 
not put me off with childish excuses.” 

The young girl hesitated an instant, then | 
she walked back resolutely into the room and 
stood beside the fire. ‘Speak, then,” she 
said, “ what is it you wish?” 

“ Hilda, I wish to tell you how deeply } 
grieved I am for the manner in which I 
conducted myself the last time I saw you. I| 





must have been mad. Can you forgive me?” | 

“Yes indeed, Karl, with all my heart. I 
assure you I will think no more about it.” 

“How good you are, Hilda! and how I| 
thank you! and surely if you can so easily | 
forgive such brutality—for it was nothing less | 
—you must have some little liking for me. | 
Tell me you have, however little; give me| 
some hope, however distant ;” and he drew| 
nearer to her as he spoke. 

“Charles, I should like you very well,” 
she answered, “ if you were not always talking 
about it: why can you not be more like other 
people, and be satisfied with what I can give 
you ?” 

“ Because I love you, Hilda,—love you as I 
never believed it possible to love any woman ; 
because for years you have been the one hope 
of my life : and yet, knowing this, you wonder 
that I am not content to be treated as you 
would treat the first stranger who entered 
your gates. Child, child, how is it that you, 
who could never tread upon the most noxious 








| parted. 





insect without weeping,—how is it that you 


|can put me to such torture, and remain utterly 


indifferent to what I suffer?” 

The young girl looked round her uneasily, 
as if she would fain have taken flight; but 
Charles was close to her, and she could not 
escape. 

“Speak,” he said, “say one word to com- 
fort me.” 

“I cannot, I cannot,” she answered, “ and 


indeed, Karl, I do not believe you love me, 
‘really so much. Try not to think of it; I am 
| sure you used to detest me.” 


“ That I never did.” 

“Then why did you always torment me 
and frighten me?” 

“ Because you irritated me and made me 
jealous. Yes, that is the truth, but I loved 
you all the same, you know I did ; why other- 
wise would I have gone to Ehrenstein, when 
I hated them all? But that is no matter, 
whatever I did then, I love you now, with all 
my heart and soul, and Heaven alone knows 
how utterly miserable I have been since we 
Have some pity upon me, Hilda, 
and say you love me, be it ever so little. It is 
impossible that such devotion as mine does 
not touch your heart;” and he seized her hand 
and held it, despite her unwillingness. 

“Tt does not,” she said coldly, throwing her 
head back with the old haughty gesture he 
remembered so well; “ on the contrary, it dis- 
pleases me ;” and she shook off his hand, as 
she had done once before in the garden at 
Ehrenstein. In an instant the whole scene 
came back to him, and with it the Keen re- 


'membrance of how Hilda had turned from 


him then and clung to her cousin Wilhelm; 


|and no doubt it was what she would do again. 


At this thought a jealous fury seized upon 
him, and maddened by her indifference he 
sprang forward before she had time to avoid 
him, and clasped her in his arms. “ Kiss me, 
Hilda,” he said; “this time you shall, by 
Heaven !” 

Terrified and beyond measure indignant, 
the girl gasped for breath. “ How dare you?” 
she said between her little white teeth, her 
eyes dilating with passionate anger, “how 
dare you?” but as she spoke the young man’s 
face suddenly blanched and his hold relaxed. 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated, “am I 
mad ? or who is that?” 

Darting from him, Hilda followed his glance, 
and saw her mother standing in the doorway ; 
a moment more, and she was in her arms, 
trembling hysterically. 

“So!” said Madame de Chavigny, “this is 
how my child is treated in my absence! this 
is how a French gentleman conducts himseif 
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. “Oh, just to see how he will behave, 


Chavigny accompanied her young friend to whether he will threaten Mademoiselle with 


Le Mans. 


Monsieur’s will and all that, as 


Hilda meanwhile busied herself in putting | before.” 
“ But I should feel rather mean, Madeleine, | 


the last finishing touches to her mother's | 
portrait, preparatory to its being packed and jin keeping it secret ; 


; and now that, thank 


sent as a surprise to Germany. “After working | Heaven, I know he had nothing to do with 
for a couple of hours very diligently, she set | my dear father’s death, I owe him a sort of | 
aside her easel, and taking the little eighteen | reparation for my wicked suspicions.” 


months old baby in her hand, went with him | 
to the garden. 


“Oh yes, yes, of course Mademoiselle | 
There they were romping | would tell him, but I meant only to keep it 


famously, the long alleys ringing with the | just a little to see whether he would go on a 
second time and in cold blood, as he did that | 


little fellow’s delighted screams, when Hilda | 
saw Madeleine hurrying towards her from the | 
house. 

“Anything new, my good Madeleine ?” 
she asked, going to meet her. 


“Je crois bien, Mademoiselle, there’s a} Madeleine. I should like to see the face he | 
will make when he finds out that Madame is | 


visitor,” she answered. 





iday. If he did it would make it much easier 


for Mademoiselle to refuse him, would it not?” 


“ Certainly it would.” 
“ Well then, do it, just to please the old 


** A visitor! who can that be ? nobody dis- | here, and the Herr Wilhelm close at hand, 
agreeable, I hope. You look annoyed, who is | just when he fancies Mademoiselle all by 


it?” 
“Well, as I am sure Mademoiselle could 


never guess, I will tell her. 
Charles.” 

“Qh no, Madeleine, you don’t say so!” 
cried Hilda, her bright face clouding over; 
“ what can he have come for? How I do wish 
he would stay away!” 








| herself in the old house.” 


“Well, I shall do what I can to please | 


indoors, “ but I never should have believed 
you were so mischievous. Make haste with 
the lunch, x’est ce pas ?” and Hilda entered 
the drawing-room. 


| Little more than two menths had elapsed 


It’s Monsieur} you,” said Hilda, smiling, as she turned | 


“He has no doubt come to ask Made-/since the last meeting of the cousins, but | 


moiselle to marry him now the war is over, as| Hilda had greatly changed in that short time. | 
Constant intercourse with her mother, and the | 


knowledge that she was no longer alone and | 


he said he would,” replied the good dame, 
grinning delightedly. 

“ Madeleine,” said Hilda, reproachfully, 
“how can you laugh? I think it is dreadful.” 

“ Mais non, Mademoiselle, now that you 
have your dear mother with you, and that you 
have seen the Herr Wilhelm safe and sound, 
and the fighting is over, what harm can Mon- 
sieur.Charles do you? You will just refuse 
him, that’s all; why, it’s nothing now.” 

“Well, no, of course it is very different from 
the last time, but still, when he goes on in 
that absurd way I do not know what to say 
to him. Where is he?” she asked, sighing. 
“IT suppose I must go to him.” 

‘“*He’s in the grand parlour, I would not 
put him upstairs in Mademoiselle’s little 
salon.” 

“ Quite right. Well, you had better take 
petit Louis to his nurse, and then get ready 
some lunch for M. Beaumont, and come and 
tell him the moment it is ready. How tire- 
some he should come to-day, just when 
mamma is out! Did you tell him about her, 
Madeleine ?” 

“No, I said nothing. Suppose, Made- 
moiselle, you did not tell him just at first.” 

“ Why?” 








unprotected, but, on the contrary, loved, 


appreciated, and surrounded by friends, had | 
given to her manner a quiet self-reliance | 
which struck Charles Beaumont even in her | 


greeting. 


“Good morning, my cousin,” she said, 


bowing with a pleasant smile, but ignoring | 
the slight movement he made to take her | 


hand ; “ I congratulate you on having escaped 
the perils of war. I suppose we may now 
consider all danger at an end.” 

“ Yes, this odious treaty of peace will no 
doubt be signed immediately, but I as a 
Frenchman can scarcely be expected to look 
upon it as a subject of congratulation.” 

“‘ Nay,” returned Hilda, “that was not my 
meaning; I simply alluded to your having 
received no serious injury in the many en- 
gagements in which you have taken part.” 

“‘ Thanks, my cousin, but there are wounds 
more difficult to heal than those given by 
bullet or sabre.” 

Hilda rose and stirred the logs upon the 
hearth. ‘I hope you are not cold,” she 
said; “I was in the garden, and the fire has 
got low.” 


he did | 
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“‘T am cold,” he answered, “I am chilled 
to the heart, Hilda, by your manner: you 
have not even said you were glad to see me; 
will you not at least remember that we are 
cousins, and have known each other all our 
lives?” and he stooped and laid his hand 
caressingly on hers. Hastily and with a 
crimson blush she drew back. 

“Ah!” he cried, “say at once you wish I 
had been killed, and be done with it.” 

“Indeed I do not,” she said, with childlike 
earnestness, “I am very glad you are safe and 
well, that is what [ meant at first.” 

“Glad I am safe perhaps, but not glad I am 
here, you will not say that.” 

“ Karl,” returned Hilda, going back un- 
consciously to the name she had been wont 
to use in their former discussions—* Karl, 
why do you distress me in this way ? we are 
too old now to dispute and vex each other as 
we did when we were children; do let us be 
friends, and talk like rational people: and to 
begin, I shall go and see if Madeleine is 
getting you some luncheon.” 


“No, Hilda, no,” he said, placing himself 


between her and the door,” I have come 
to-day for my answer, and I must have it, do 
not put me off with childish excuses.” 

The young girl hesitated an instant, then 
she walked back resolutely into the room and 
stood beside the fire. “Speak, then,” she 
said, “ what is it you wish?” 

“ Hilda, I wish to tell you how deeply 
grieved I am for the manner in which I 
conducted myself the last time I saw you. I 
must have been mad. Can you forgive me?” 

“Yes indeed, Karl, with all my heart. I 
assure you I will think no more about it.” 

“How good you are, Hilda! and how I 


|can put me to such torture, and remain utterly 
| indifferent to what I suffer?” 
| The young girl looked round her uneasily, 
|as if she would fain have taken flight; but 
| Charles was close to her, and she could not 
| escape. 

“Speak,” he said, “say one word to com- 
fort me.” 

“IT cannot, I cannot,” she answered, “ and 


really so much. Try not to think of it; I am 
|sure you used to detest me.” 

“‘ That I never did.” 

“Then why did you always torment me 
and frighten me?” 

“Because you irritated me and made me 
'jealous. Yes, that is the truth, but I loved 
|you all the same, you know I did ; why other- 
| wise would I have gone to Ehrenstein, when 
|I hated them all? But that is no matter, 
| whatever I did then, I love you now, with all 
| my heart and soul, and Heaven alone knows 
how utterly miserable I have been since we 
|parted. Have some pity upon me, Hilda, 
and say you love me, be it ever so little. It is 
|impossible that such devotion as mine does 
not touch your heart;” and he seized her hand 
and held it, despite her unwillingness. 





head back with the old haughty gesture he 
/remembered so well; “ on the contrary, it dis- 
pleases me ;” and she shook off his hand, as 
'she had done once before in the garden at 
Ehrenstein. In an instant the whole scene 
|came back to him, and with it the Keen re- 
membrance of how Hilda had turned from 
him then and clung to her cousin Wilhelm; 
|and no doubt it was what she would do again. 
| At this thought a jealous fury seized upon 


indeed, Karl, I do not believe you love me. 


thank you! and surely if you can so easily} him, and maddened by her indifference he 
forgive such brutality—for it was nothing less | sprang forward before she had time to avoid 
—you must have some little liking for me. | him, and clasped her in his arms. “ Kiss me, 


Tell me you have, however little; give me 
some hope, however distant ;” and he drew 
nearer to her as he spoke. 

“Charles, I should like you very well,” 
she answered, “ if you were not always talking 
about it: why can you not be more like other 
people, and be satisfied with what I can give 
you ?” 

“ Because I love you, Hilda,—love you as I 
never believed it possible to love any woman ; 
because for years you have been the one hope 
of my life : and yet, knowing this, you wonder 
that I am not content to be treated as you 
would treat the first stranger who entered 
your gates. Child, child, how is it that you, 
who could never tread upon the most noxious 
insect without weeping,—how is it that you 


| Hilda,” he said; “this time you shall, by 
Heaven !” 

Terrified and beyond measure indignant, 
the girl gasped for breath. “‘ How dare you?” 
she said between her little white teeth, her 
eyes dilating with passionate anger, “how 
dare you?” but as she spoke the young man’s 
face suddenly blanched anc his hold relaxed. 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated, “am I 
mad ? or who is that?” 

Darting from him, Hilda followed his glance, 
and saw her mother standing in the doorway ; 
a moment more, and she was in her arms, 
trembling hysterically. 

“So!” said Madame de Chavigny, “this is 
how my child is treated in my absence! this 
is how a French gentleman conducts himself 
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towards a young girl when he finds her 
unprotected! Truly French mothers do well 
to watch over their daughters as they do. 
Go, my child,” to Hilda, ‘I shall send for you 
when Monsieur Beaumont is gone.” 

Utterly confounded by the apparition of a 
person he believed to have died fourteen 
years before, Charles Beaumont had remained 
motionless and spell-bound duringthis speech, 
and it was only as the young girl turned to 
leave the room that by a violent effort he 
recovered himself. 

“ Do not go,” he said, “ for Heaven's sake 
stay and tell your mother how this happened. 
Pray, Madame, do not misjudge me; I beg my 
cousin’s forgiveness a thousand times for 
having allowed my feelings to get the better 
of me for one moment, but I assure you I 
had no such motives as you seem to attribute 


to me; I had just asked Hilda to become my) 


wife.” 

“That is no palliation whatever of your| 
offence,” returned Madame de Chavigny. “Go, | 
my child,” she added, pointing to the door. 

Will you not allow her to explain ?” 

“No, I prefer that my daughter should not 
be present at our interview. Now, Monsieur | 
Beaumont,” she added, when Hilda had left 
the room, “I am ready to hear any justifi- | 
cation you may have to offer for your) 
conduct.” 


“ Nay, Madame,” returned the young man, | 


who having shaken off the effect of his first 
surprise was himself again, “I think you take 


matter rest now. M. de Chavigny, we have 
every reason to believe, repented before his 
death, and confessed this secret to the Abbé 
Bertrand, by whose advice my daughter came 
here and discovered me.” 

“How thankful you must have been! 
How on earth did you endure all these years 
of captivity? I wonder you did not go mad.” 

“God in His great mercy preserved both 
my life and my reason, and has now restored 
to me my child, and given me such happiness 
as I could hardly have believed possible. 
Truly hath He said, ‘ At eventide it shall be 
light.’ ” 

Somewhat awed by the way in which these 
words weré uttered, and by the presence of 
such great misfortune so nobly borne, Charles 
Beaumont remained silent for a space. But 
nothing could impress him long, and presently 
he returned to the subject which principally 
| interested him. 

“Well, ma ‘ante (I suppose I may call 
| you so, as happily you have come back to us, 
not as a spirit, but in bodily presence), are you 
'going to forgive my stolen kiss —more 
| especially as I never got it—and plead my 
cause with Hilda? Ihave loved her devotedly 
ever since we were children, and you know 
my uncle wished for this marriage ; ; may I 
_count then upon your support when I come 
| in the costume de rigueur, which at present is 
unattainable, and make my official demand 
in person, my uncle being no longer in a 
position to do it forme? Come, my dearest 





the matter a little too seriously. To snatch aunt, promise you will do what you can to 
a kiss from a pretty girl is not after all such a ‘help on my suit, which lags a little, I 
deadly offence that it cannot be pardoned, | admit.” 

especially when this girl is my own cousin.) “Charles Beaumont,” returned Madame de 
But before we enter on this question I would. |Chavigny, “I may as well tell you at once 
fain know to whom I am speaking. I am) ‘that even my influence—supposing I were 
not much given to believe in apparitions from | disposed to exert it in your behalf, which I 


the other world, and yet-——” 

** And yet you do not know how otherwise | 
to account for my appearance ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 


|am not—would be of no avail here. 
made Hilda fear and dislike you as a child, 
|and I do not think her sentiments have 
greatly changed in your favour of late. From 


You | 
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“Well, let me tell you that Monsieur de| what she has told me, I can see that you 
Chavigny, your uncle and my husband, for have grievously offended her on the journey 
purposes of his own, which I need not detail | here by persisting in your declaration of love 
here, shut me up in this house more than | at a time when the child’s heart was bleeding 
fourteen years ago, taking every precaution) for the loss of her father, dead so recently 
to prevent the possibility of my making my that one would have thought the very com- 
existence known without the walls, and then | monest idea of delicacy would have prevented 
went to Italy, whence he announced my| your approaching the subject at such a 
death to my relations.” moment. Then you were violent, and used 

Good heavens! what an infernal scheme! | threatening language. Have you forgotten 
Well, I thought my uncle bad enough, but} all this, Monsieur Beaumont? or do you think 
this goes beyond what I should have imagined | that she has?” 
even him capable of.” | “There is no doubt truth in what you say, 

“Tt was a terrible vengeance, but let the| Madame, and I was to blame, but a woman 
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is not generally very implacable on such | 
points, and is usually lenient towards a man 
whose offence—if offence it can be called— 
sprung solely from a too great love of her- 
self,—such, at least, has been my experience 
hitherto.” 

“ Then I think you will do well to continue 
your experiments in the society where you 
have found them acceptable ; I own my ideas 
on this subject differ entirely from yours. 
Love, as seen from my point of view, inspires 
in a man’s heart a profound respect, almost 
veneration for the girl he wishes to make his 
wife : remember I do not speak of what you 
call a grande passion, but of love true and | 
pure.” 

“ My dear aunt, your solitary life has made 
you quite romantic, and your seclusion from 
the world prevents your being aware that 
these ideas are now somewhat out of date. 
The young ladies of modern days prefer, I 
assure you, an energetic and daring lover, to 
the sighing swain of some twenty or thirty 
years ago ; and we must march with the times 
if we would not be left behind in the race. I 
meant no disrespect to my cousin Hilda, as 
she knows very well; and I think if you will | 
speak to her, you will find that she is by no| 
means so deeply offended as you suppose her 
to be. Let me see her again, and I fancy I 
shall be able to convince you of this fact. | 
No? you refuse? Well will you at least speak | 
to her on the subject, and let me know her| 
answer ?” 

Madame de Chavigny hesitated an instant | 
and then spoke. ‘Charles Beaumont,” she| 
said, “I really scarcely know what I can say 
to convince you of the utter hopelessness of 
your suit. You are my husband’s nephew | 
and my guest, and I assure you that, despite | 
the unpleasant circumstances under which we | 
have renewed our acquaintance, I have no 
wish to hurt your feelings in any way ; but do| 
you not see that you are only subjecting your- | 
self to additional mortification by insisting on | 
further appeal to Hilda? She will never 
marry you, of that you may be certain, and I | 
cannot promise to forward your views, as our | 
intention is to go as soon as possible to 
Germany, and probably to settle there, neither | 
of us having any wish to return to France.” 

“Ah! I see,” with a sneer; “there is 
another marriage on the tapis for Made-| 
moiselle ! have I not guessed rightly ?” 

“It may be that I have wished it so,”’| 
answered Madame de Chavigny, very coldly, | 
“but I am’content to leave the future in| 
God’s hand, knowing by long experience 
that what He decrees is ever for our highest 





ithat fellow. 


good. But no one can find it strange that I 
should wish to return to my own country and 
to dwell among my own people.” 

“Oh dear no! especially when one con- 
siders that by your presence you may aid in 
the realization of the divine decree in ques- 
tion. Why not be frank with me, Madame, 
and say at once that you intend to marry your 
daughter to your sister’s son? I know that 
such was formerly the intention of Madame 
von Alversleben, quite irrespective of any 
consideration for Hilda’s happiness ; and I 
see now that you also—your very idyllic ideas 
on the subject of marriage notwithstanding 
—intend to sacrifice my cousin to family in- 
terest. Poor Hilda!” 

Despite her extreme displeasure at this 
speech, Madame de Chavigny could not re- 
press a smile at the inextinguishable vanity 
of her young relative. 

‘Do not make yourself uneasy on that 
score,” she said ; “I do not fancy the sacri- 
fice will be a very terrible one on either 
side.” 

“ You mean that they love each other?” 

“T know that my nephew Wilhelm loves 
my daughter, and I know also that Hilda’s 
whole heart has ever been with those who 
guarded and cherished her in her friendless 
childhood. I have, therefore, every hope 
that this marriage will, sooner or later, take 
place under the happiest auspices.” 

“But it is impossible that Hilda can love 
She is quick and intelligent, 
and has improved in a manner perfectly mar- 
vellous since she bas been in France. You 
cannot condemn her to the living-death 
existence she had at Ehrenstein; it would 
kill her, now that she knows what life is.” 

“She does not seem to think so; and as 
you have just remarked, we must not coerce 
her inclinations. We shall go, therefore, to 
visit my sister as soon as we can leave Paris, 
and I shall be greatly astonished if we ever 
wish, either of us, to return thither for more 
than a short visit—if that. 
matter being settled, will you go and take 
some lunch ? and I shall see you again pre- 
sently. Madeleine must be out of all patience 
by this time.” 

“Promise me then that you will speak 
to Hilda.” 

“ Very well, if you wish it I shall ; but I 
warn you beforehand what your answer will 
be;” and ringing the bell, Madame de 
Chavigny gave her visitor into Madeleine’s 
hands, and with a sigh of relief went upstairs 
to Hilda’s painting-room, where she found 
the two girls together. 


And now, this | 
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“ My dearest mother!” Hilda exclaimed, 
running to meet her, “what have you been 
doing all this age of a time with that dreadful 
man? Is he gone at last?” 

“ No indeed, he is not; and you see me, 
my child, in the character of his ambassador.” 

The girl opened her bright eyes wonder- 
ingly. 

“Let me congratulate you, Hilda, on 
having the most pertinacious suitor it has 


ever as yet been my lot to encounter. I) 
have come to you with a message from him.” | 


“Oh, mamma, what does he want? Why 


cannot he leave me alone? Don’t go away, | 
Adrienne,” she called to her friend, who) 
had risen to leave the room; but Madame) 


Desligny, saying her baby would require her, 
left the mother and daughter alone. 
“ Hilda, this man insists on marrying you. 
“ And my mother is going to drag me an 


” 


unwilling bride to the altar—is it so?” the’ 
| out giving him time to reply. 


girl asked, laughing. 

“ Well, but what is to be done with him? 
Nothing will convince him that you mean 
seriously to refuse him. He asked to see 
you again, and when I said that it was per- 
fectly useless he begged me to speak to you, 
and it was only by at last promising to do so 
that I managed to get rid of him. 
with Madeleine while I came to do his com- 
mission. Do you think, child, you could 
have the courage to go down with me and 
put an end to this? it is really most tire- 
some.” 

“Oh, mamma! do you think I must see 
him again? Could I not write?” 

“JT am afraid he will pretend that I in- 
fluence you, and therefore will not take it as 
a final answer.” 


“ But if I do see him, what can I say more | 
than I have done already? Do you know} 
that in the carriage coming here I actually | 
told him I would rather work with my hands} 


for my daily bread than marry him !” 
Madame de Chavigny looked at the flushed | 
face of her little daughter and smiled. 
“J should have thought that sufficiently | 


I left him | 


miserable when he came to Ehrenstein, and 
hated him. Of course I will go with you, 
mamma, if you wish it; but I really do not 
know how to make him believe the truth. 
Shall I tell him that the very sight of him 
makes me quite ill, and that I would rather 
be guillotined than marry him? Will that 
| do?” 

| Well,” laughed Madame de Chavigny, 
|“ that would perhaps be using rather strong 
language, though not more than he deserves. 
I think, however, that it will be best for you 
to come down with me. I shall tell him that 
I have spoken to you according to his re- 
quest, and that you have consequently come in 
person to give him his answer. You will then 
simply say that you thank him for his offer, 
| but that it is quite impossible for you ever 
to think of becoming his wife; and that you 
beg him to consider this as your final de- 
cision. You will then leave the room, with- 
I shall remain 
and settle the money matter of the business. 
It will be a great comfort when it is all ar- 
ranged ; and perhaps he will be somewhat 
easier to deal with when he knows that we 
intend to pay back all the money owing him, 
with interest and compound interest, so that 
after that he can make no claim upon either 
you or your fortune.” 

** Poor mamma,” said Hilda, “ how tiresome 
for you to have to do all this! You begin to 
find out what it is to have a daughter to look 
after.” 

“ Thave already found out what an ineffable 


‘comfort she is to me, and am most grateful 


to God for giving me a blessing I have so 
little deserved.” 

“Oh, mamma, why do you say so ?—you, 
who have suffered so terribly, and who are so 
good. You seem to me like one of the 
martyred saints of the old legends.” 

‘“‘ Ah, child, I am very far from being a 


|saint even now; and when I was a young 


| girl I was wild and headstrong to a degree, 


and gave many a heartache to my dear 


Hedwig andherhusband. Yes, indeed, when 





clear and decided ; but he says that at that} I think of all the anxiety and misery I caused 
time you were prejudiced against him, and| them in those days, I wonder not that my 
that now you know him better, and that his| |punishment has been so great, but rather 
constant love must have awakened some re-| that I have been allowed to survive it and 
sponding sentiment in your heart.” | see you all again. God has indeed been very 
“T’m sure I wish he could see into my |good to me.’ 
heart,” said Hilda, impatiently ; “he would| Hilda listened in awed silence, so difficult 
be convinced then, for I declare I positively | 3 is it for the young to realize the resignation 
detest him. He goes on talking and boasting 3 | which is mercifully vouchsafed to those of 
about his having always cared for me, as if| riper years. 
any girl was ever grateful for being tor-| And so M. Beaumont received his dis- 
mented out of her life! Why, we were all} missal, which he took with a very bad grace 
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indeed, believing to the end, or feigning to 
believe, that his cousin had been influenced 
in her decision—first, by her aunt, Madame 
Alversleben, and finally by her mother. He 
seemed utterly unable to imagine the possi- 
bility that all his constancy and devotion had 
failed to make any impression upon Hilda, 
and preferred to look upon her as a victim 
offered upon the altar of family pride. Buteven 
his Gallic vanity could not entirely quench 
a certain inner consciousness, which told 
him that he had gone the wrong way to work, 
and that his success had not been such as he 
had anticipated. The angry mortification in- 
duced by this reflection caused him to speak 
his mind somewhat too freely to Madame de 
Chavigny before parting. 

““T consider,” he said, “ that first and last 
I have been treated shamefully by you all. 
When I was confided an infant to your hus. 


band’s care, he made away with my fortune | 
| at the gaming table. 


When he could no 
longer conceal this fact from me, nor repay 
the sums he had taken, he promised me his 
daughter with her fortune. I was brought up 


| to look upon Hilda as my wife ; and, fool 








that I was, allowed myself to become sin- | 


cerely attached to her. Then when the time 
comes, and I claim my bride, I am told, 
without the slightest consideration for my 
feelings, that other arrangements have been 
made for her, and that my money will be 
paid back to me, so that I have nothing to 
complain of. Vraiment, you may find it so, 
but I do not. This may be the style of 
looking upon affairs of this kind on the other 
side of the Rhine, but here you will not find 
us so accommodating. No doubt you think 
I ought to be grateful for the money you 
offer me. Of course, having no legal docu- 
ments to prove my rights, you might refuse it 


us in this way. I own that I did not much 
believe in any real affection on your part for 
my daughter, and if it be as you say, and you 
do really love her, then am I sincerely sorry 
for your disappointment. I know my child’s 
value, and what it must be to lose her. But 
you would not wish to marry a girl who could 
not reciprocate the sentiment you feel for 
her,—of that I am sure : try then to reconcile 
yourself to what must be, and do not let us 
part in anger. After a time, all hope being 
lost, your thoughts will turn into another 
channel, and you will, I trust, find happiness 
|}elsewhere,—I hope so at least, with all my 
‘heart;” and she held out her hand to him 
| cordially. 

He took it, but ungraciously. “ Thanks,” 

|he answered, coldly, “but I shall not consider 
|the affair terminated till after our meeting in 
| Paris.” 
“As you will,” returned Madame de 
'Chavigny ; and thereupon M. Beaumont 
}mounted his horse and sulkily took his way 
| back to Poitiers. 

And on the afternoon of the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, the four greys were brought out once 
more, and the whole party, with the excep- 
tion of old Jeanne, who remained to keep 
the house, bade adieu to the Volier and 
|drove to Le Mans, Felix dashing up in his 
|best style before the eyes of the admiring 
| Prussians, who crowded the streets, to the 
hotel of the “Boule d’Or” in the Place des 
Halles. 
| How Hilda’s heart beat as she saw once 
|more the spiked helmets of the Prussian 
|cavalry! and with what a strangely sweet 
‘and homelike sound fell upon Madame de 
|Chavigny’s unaccustomed ear the long-un- 
| heard accents of her mother tongue! 
| It was with no little trouble they managed 











to me, as you have refused me my wife ; but} to house their somewhat numerous party, for 
recollect that we have not yet seen the end|the hotels were full to overflowing, but at 
of this matter ; my uncle’s will has not yet|last the matter was achieved, tant bien gue 
been opened, and from his manner of treating | #a/, Madame Desligny with her baby and 
you during his lifetime it is not exceedingly |nurse on one floor, Madame de Chavigny 
probable, I should say, that he has left his|and Hilda on another, Madeleine accom- 
daughter’s future in your care, or the ad-|modated with a sofa in the landlady’s bureau, 
ministration of her fortune either. Ah! Ijand Felix sent somewhere out of doors. 
touch you there, Madame ; but of course I | Fortunately, the departure of Prince Frederic 
shall be present when the will is opened, and | Charles and his suite, the last of whom had 
then we shall know what were Monsieur|gone about an hour before their arrival, 
de Chavigny’s intentions, and whether my /| enabled the landlord to place at their disposal 
promised wife is to be carried off in this|a pretty sa/on on the first floor, with a balcony 
unceremonious fashion from under my very | overlooking the square. . ; 
eyes or not. ‘Till then, Madame, I have the | Here the three ladies took up their posi- 
honour to wish you adieu!” | tion, and looked out at the busy scene before 

“Stay, Charles Beaumont,” said Madame|them wonderingly. The town was full of 
de Chavigny, “it pains me to let you leave foreign troops, and the place seemed alive 
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with their officers and men, in full dress and | and wanton destruction by the Prussians had 
undress, in carriages, on foot, and on horse-| appeared in most of the French newspapers, 
back, their brilliant uniforms glittering with | was flourishing as ever, and had never been 
every tint of the rainbow. There were |injuredin any way. Still, though the material 
cuirassiers, white and red, white and blue, | evidences of war were unimportant and few, 
white and green, and white and yellow ; | it was a sorrowful sight for those of the 
lancers in dark blue, with red facings and| French who had their country’s welfare at 
bright steel casques, their black and white | heart, to see it thus in foreign occupation,— 
flags fluttering in the breeze as they galloped/a Prussian fréfet at the Prefecture, a Prus- 
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past; hussars of every colour,— green and | 
gold, brown and gold, red and silver, blue | 
and silver, and black and silver; 
gled with these gay cavaliers the infantry of 
the different German states in their various 
uniforms. ‘To add to the animation of the 
scene it was market day; and although at} 
that hour most of the peasants had left the 
town, there were still a few to be seen bar- | 
gaining with the Germans,—now in a strange, 
baragouinage of mixed French and German ; | 
now in the still more primitive language of 
signs, the desired article set apart by the 
seller, so many fingers held up in the air by 
the buyer. The apple stalls were evidently 
the most popular, each old woman having 
round her a group of soldiers who munched 
up the sweet French rennets with no small 
gusto. Presently the half-past five dinner- | 
bell rang out from several of the hotels which | 
surround the square and its neighbourhood, | 
whereupon two-thirds of the crowd instantly | 
vanished as if by enchantment. 

“ And so also in about the same proportion 
does the animal part predominate over the | 
spiritual in the human species,” said Adrienne, | 
smiling. 

“It reminds me,” returned Hilda, “of the | 
day Madame Delavigne took us to the 
Jardin des Plantes to see the beasts fed. 
They rushed at the appointed hour just as 
those people have done.” 

** And as we ourselves are about to do, if 
such ethereal young persons can condescend 
to think of dinner,” added Madame de Cha-| 
vigny, as Felix came to the window to 
announce that Madame was served. | 

At Le Mans they found few traces of the! 
recent terrible combat, which astonished them | 
the more as the final and fiercest part of the | 
struggle had taken place exactly under their | 
windows. It is true that on the fagade of, 
the hotel and of most of the houses within | 
view, the many small round indentations in | 
the masonry, and the chips taken off the) 
comer-stones showed that the bullets had | 
fallen thick and fast, but no further damage | 
was to be seen in that part of the town. | 
Even the famous restaurant, close to the| 
“ Boule d’Or,” an account of whose complete | 


and min-} 


sian maire at the Mairie, Prussian soldiers 
in the barracks, the streets resounding to the 
| perpetual clank of their sabres and spurs ; 
Prussian officials holding the railway station 
ordering about the French em//oyés, Prussian 
hieroglyphics on the houses where the soldiers 
were billeted; Prussians in the hotels, in the 
restaurants, and in the shops were there; 
everywhere was seen, heard, and felt the 
presence of the conqueror. 

The townspeople as a general rule were 
very reserved towards their vanquishers, and 
kept as much as possible out of their way, 
differing in this from the peasants, who, on 
the contrary, preferring to sell their wares 
where they got the highest price, remained 


quite indifferent to the reproaches heaped 


upon them, so they pocketed a few sous 
more from the conqueror than the conquered. 
The owners too of the hotels, the restaurants, 
and the shops—perfumers, confectioners, lace 
and glove shops in particular—bore the in- 





‘fliction with a wonderful amount of philo- 
'sophy ; and as they counted out each night 


the bright silver thalers or golden Friedreichs, 
‘thought worse misfortunes might come than a 
foreign invasion. 

The health of the town had improved 
within the last month, but still was to be 
seen on many houses the ominous inscription, 
“ Hier ist die Pocken,” put there no doubt 
to prevent the soldiers entering the infected 
dwellings, and so spreading a disease which 
had for upwards of a year been ravaging 
more or less severely the principal towns in 
France. 

The train by which Madame de Chavigny 
and her party intended to go to Versailles 
started at seven inthe morning. Two trains 
‘only ran in the four-and-twenty hours from 
Le Mans toward Paris,—one at eleven, coming 
from Rennes and going to Paris ; the other 
intended principally for the convenience of 
the garrison at Le Mans, starting from that 
town and going only to Versailles. They 
chose the latter, as likely to be less encum- 
bered with travellers, and also because it 
| took luggage, which the other did not. They 
were, however, warned that though they paid 
first-class places there were not always first- 
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class carriages to be had, the number re-| Thinking and talking in this wise, our little 


quisitioned having been very limited. This 
proved to be the case on the present occasion, 
but as they were given a second-class com- | 
partment for their own use they did not 
complain, but made themselves very com-| 
fortable. The guard, who was French— 
though all the other officials were German— 
being very civil, Madame Desligny asked 
him why they did not put on any first- 
class carriages, The man carefully looked 
round to be sure that none of the Germans, 
who were crowding the station in every di- 
rection, was within hearing,—and then said 
with a knowing air, “‘ Don’t suppose, Madame, 
that //ey (pointing his finger over his shoulder) 
have much to do in the matter; we have 
plenty of first-class carriages, but as no one 
knows yet if the peace will ever be signed, 
we keep them safe at Rennes.” 

The poor man evidently tried to believe 
that he himself managed everything, and that 
the Germans held only a very subordinate 
position indeed in the affair. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, and 
exactly as the hands of the clock indicated 
the appointed hour, the short train glided 
out of the station, and Madame de Chavigny 
and her daughter found themselves once 
more ev route for Paris. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


To take the train for Paris! What a simple 
matter formerly, and now again ! but in those 
days how very different! The idea even was 
exciting. To see the town which in modern 
times had sustained more than a four months’ 
siege ; to gaze wonderingly upon its fortifica- 
tions bristling with cannon, upon its moat and 
its drawbridges ; to read in the faces of the 
erst gay Parisians the tale of their suffering 
from hunger, from cold, and from bombard- 
ment; to look upon the surrounding plains, 
where the mighty myriads of the besieging 
army had camped out all winter amid ice and 
snow ; to think of the dead lying by thou- 
sands in the woods and fields around, scarce 
covered in their quickly made graves ; to wait 
with irrepressible impatience to see once more 
lost friends, and to hear from their own lips | 
the story of privation whose details were | 
never allowed to pass through those aérial 
posts, the triumphs of modern science! Truly, 
Paris at this time was shrouded in a veil of 
mystery, of horror, and of romance, which | 
invested it with an interest it had never known | 
in its palmiest days. 
| 


party sped onwards towards the capital. At 
first, as they flew on through the quiet country, 
all seemed so still and peaceful, that they 
could scarcely realize the horrors of the last 
few months. But as the mistiness of early 
morning began to clear away, they saw that 
the far-stretching lands were lying fallow, 
that no sower had sown his seed in those 
desolate fields, where the goodly young grain 
should already have been rippling its green 
leaves in the soft spring wind. In the fair 
wooded country through which they passed, 
the trees were happily little injured, but from 
time to time a circle of closely cut trunks, and 
the remains of a broken barricade, betrayed 
the scene of some bloody struggle. Along 
almost the whole line of railway, the long 
telegraph wires, broken from their posts, lay 
trailing upon the ground; at many of the 
stations the buildings were much injured, and 
the glass of the windows almost invariably 
broken to pieces. After they passed Chartres, 
where the damage was considerable, the aspect 
of the country began to improve, and as they 
neared Versailles, labourers were to be seen, 
occupied in the usual field works, some 
ploughing, sowing, and harrowing all at once. 

Arrived at Versailles, they found Wilhelm 
waiting for them with a carriage—no easy 
matter to procure at that time. He had also 
managed to get rooms for them for the night. 
Both Hilda and her mother were greatly struck 
by the changed aspect of Versailles; the 
whole place seemed to have wakened up to a 
new life, like the beauty in the wood after her 
hundred years of enchanted sleep. Its wide 
streets and stately avenues, which had for- 
merly recalled by their desolate dulness the 
dead royalty whose work they were, were 
now teeming with life and animation. The 
German flag—red, white, and blue—floated 
beside the ambulance cross from the height 
of the Chateau, the Emperor of Germany 


with his splendid staff, the German Princes: 


the Count de Bismarck, the Count de Moltke, 
and many another celebrity, were to be seen 
daily in its once grass-grown street, and gay 
uniforms and prancing steeds filled the parks 
and avenues, where twelve months before 
nought was to be seen but the soldiers on 
guard anda stray tourist doing his weary duty, 
Murray in hand. The shops, which at the 
beginning of the siege had been either closed 


' entirely or half emptied of their contents, were 


now well stocked with every species of ware, 
the markets were well supplied, and all looked 
gay and flourishing. What feelings of grief 


|and anger lay hid beneath this apparent 
























































| hours with his friends before they left for 


| could not follow them. After Madame Des- 
| ligny had retired for the night, he announced | more serious matter,” she continued. 


| people, will it not?” 


| to France since 1648. 


| and others again from the greater political 


| cies, shows that the mass of the population is | that of their neighbours. 
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tranquillity is another matter. The monu- Hilda, “ I cannot imagine how any one could 
ments and museums, said by the French /|prefer belonging to France, a country which 
journalists to have been injured and pillaged | does not even believe in itself, despite all its 
by the Prussians, had, on the contrary, been | boasting, and is continually torn by revolu- 
most carefully preserved; indeed, so perfect | tions and civil wars. But oncemore German, 
was the discipline, that though there were |they will see this, and return thankfully to 
from fifty thousand to sixty thousand troops | their ancient allegiance.” 
in its various casernes, the town had in no! Wilhelm smiled with a glad happiness at 
way suffered from the foreign occupation. _| the girl’s enthusiasm. 

That evening Wilhelm came to passa few| ‘The Frenchdo not seem to have annexed 





Paris the following morning, where as yet he 


the heart of my little daughter;” said Madame 
de Chavigny, laying her hand caressingly on 
her head, “but the money seems to me a 


“ Surely 
to them the final conditions of peace offered | five milliards of francs is an immense sum. 


| by Germany to France, the cession of Alsace | How are they to pay it, reduced as they are 
| and part of Lorraine, and the payment of five | by the various expenses of a ruinous war?” 

_ milliards of francs (200,000,000). 

_ and her mother looked at each other. 


Hilda| ‘Oh! of course great facilities will be given 
them for its payment—it will not be exacted 


“The annexation of territory I quite/all at once. France is a very wealthy nation 





| approve of,” said Madame de Chavigny, “ it| despite present appearances, and will easily 
| isnecessary for our future safety; but I should | manage it, you will see.” 


“Well, let us hope that at least they will 
profit by the lesson and not think of another 
“No doubt it will, and from a practical | war for some time to come.” 
point of view it is not difficult to understand! “ That, I think we will secure; for though 


think it will be greatly resented by the French | 


| their extreme reluctance to give up provinces | this indemnity is not in my opinion exorbitant, 


so rich and fertile, and so important, commer- | still it is a sum sufficient, I imagine, to cripple 
cially considered. Of Lorraine I know little, | their resources for some years.” 
though I have passed through it more than| “So much the better,” returned Madame 


| once, but I should say that it has become | de Chavigny, “ if it forces them to keep peace. 


thoroughly incorporated into France, and will | And what is to be done about the entry of the 
be difficult to re-Germanize. Alsace, on the|troops into Paris, how will that be settled ?” 
contrary, appears so essentially German, that} “It is a very difficult question ; our troops 
one can hardly imagine it has been annexed/on the one hand have fought splendidly 
I dare say many of|through the whole campaign, they have 
the Alsatians may be Frangais de ceur, as| carried on the siege of Paris during more than 
they talk about ; others wish to remain subjects | four months of bitter winter weather enduring 
of France from motives of private interest, | privations of every kind and great loss of life, 

land when at last the town capitulates, it cer- 
liberty they imagine to exist in France than | tainly does seem unjust to force them to turn 
on our side of the Rhine ; nevertheless, that | away without even allowing them one glance 
there is a very strong German party in Alsace |at the far-famed Paris. On the other hand, 


| is evident to any one who has visited the|the Parisians have also suffered great hard- 
| country. 


In Strasbourg, for example, there | ships, especially the lower classes, from cold 
is nothing to indicate to the traveller its con-|and famine, and during a few days in the 
nection with France, the general aspect of the | southern parts of the city from the bombard- 
town, the manners, customs, and appearance|ment. They therefore claim the honours of 
of the inhabitants being completely German. | war, and declare loudly that they should not 
In the streets and markets one hears little|be humiliated by the presence of a foreign 
French, and when it is spoken it is with a|army in their city, appealing after their usual 
perfectly foreign accent. ‘That it should have|fashion to the civilised world to defend 
preserved so much of its original character | them.” 

for so long a period, and despite the many| “The French area curious people,” said 
stringent measures taken by the French} Madame de Chavigny, “and judge their own 
Government to suppress all German tenden- | affairs from a very different point of view from 
The other day, in 
still German at heart.” |one of their newspapers, they spoke of the 
“TI should think so indeed,” ejaculated | entry of the German troops into Paris as an 
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| his exact words. 
| our emperor to do otherwise ?” 
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Outrage to France, and dared the invader to; that the sweet cup will for well-nigh all have 
set foot in the ‘Sainte Mecque de la civilisation’ | a bitter drop in its dregs. Still it will indeed 
as they called it.” be a happy day when we al] meet once more. 
“What do they mean by speaking in that/I trust, my dearest aunt, that you and my 
absurd manner,” said Hilda, “when they| cousin Hilda will be with us then.” 
themselves made a triumphal entry into Berlin} ‘‘God grant it, but it seems almost too 
in 1806, I have just been reading Monsieur | much happiness to hope for.” 
Thiers’s history of their wars, and he says,| ‘ Notso,” returned Wilhelm ; “after storm 
‘ Napoléon fit son entrée a Berlin en triompha-| comes sunshine, and I believe we shall all go 
teur comme Alexandre et Cesare. These are | back together to the old homeland. And now 
How, then, can they expect /I must go. I shall come and see you off to- 
| morrow; when have you ordered the carriage?” 
“‘It shall be ordered at the hour it suits 
Will two o’clock do?” 





“Fortunately for them,” answered her| 
cousin, “our Kaiser Wilhelm is a very dif- | you, Wilhelm. 
ferent man from their Napoleon, and I believe! “ Perfectly.” 
that he will give up the idea of making a} ‘Then,come and lunch with us at half-past 
formal entry into Paris. We do not require| twelve, and see the last of us for the pre- 
to boast of our victories, they are sufficiently | sent.” And so it was settled. 
evident without that ; and then it seems that; Next morning brought a letter from Mon- 
the democratic party has laid hands upon a! sieur Desligny to his wife, the first written by 
considerable number of cannon, between 400/ his own hand since his illness. He was 
and 500 they say, and have dragged them to! better, and waiting impatiently to see her, 
the heights of Montmartre, whence they} but he had painful news to communicate. 


threaten to annihilate the foreign invader|She must not hope to go back for some time | 


should he enter the sacred city. Fearing/to their pretty house at Auteuil, the officers 


some hostile movement on the part of these | of the Garde Nationale billeted in it having | 


unruly members, the French authorities have | taken the opportunity of his being laid up in 
admitted their utter inability to answer for | their friend’s apartment in the centre of the 


this portion of their subjects should wej|town to pillage the place, and had done | 
| approach that quarter of the town. 


Of| their work as well as if they had been profes- 
course we could easily turn the cannon of|sional burglars ; from garret to cellar, not 
their own forts upon them, and put an end to| one article of all their possessions was left, 
the affair at once; but the Emperor, wishing | except a few of the heaviest pieces of furni- 
to avoid further bloodshed, will probably, itis| ture, too ponderous to be carried off, and a 
said, make an arrangement to send only | few articles which the good old servant Del- 
about 30,000 men, chiefly Germans, into| pierre managed to get hold of during their 
Paris, who will remain for a few days, and|absence. The gentlemen, however, on their 
occupy the Champs Elys¢es and the Troca-| return threatened to shoot him 
dero, not advancing beyond the Place de la| tempted further interference. 

Concorde. In this way further fighting will} The moment he had been made aware of 


if he at- 


be prevented, and the most eager of our sol- 
diers to a certain extent satisfied. It is a 
wise measure, I think, though it makes a less 
brilliant termination to our campaign than we 
had anticipated.” 

“ Moderation is always the fairest gem in 
the crown of a conqueror,” said Madame de 
Chavigny. 

“And how glad you must be to go home 
again, Wilhelm !” said Hilda. “I fancy I see 
the meeting; dear aunt Hedwig’s beaming 
face, and uncle Heinrich, and the girls! How 
happy you will all be!” 

“Yes, thank God, I, their only son, have 
been preserved to them through danger and 
death, but Otto is still in a very precarious 
state, and poor Egmont lies alone in his forest 
grave ; and so many others of our friends and 
comrades will be left behind in foreign soil, 





the theft he gave notice to the authorities, 
and measures would be taken, he assured his 
wife, to endeavour to bring the offenders to 
justice, as fortunately their names were known ; 
but he added, he had not much hope of their 
being made an example of, as they so justly 
merited, one at least among them being a 
person of sufficient importance to make it 
difficult to attack him with any chance of 
success, in a country such as France had now 
become. He regretted this occurrence, not 
only as a money loss, but also on account of 
the grief it would cause his wife to know, that 
with such valuables as the house contained 
were gone also all her little treasures, her 
childish souvenirs, her letters and photographs, 
things that now could never be replaced.* 





* This is a fact strictly true, in proof of which I | 


give the following extract from the procés verbal, 
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Adrienne Desligny cried bitterly over this; simple graves. A high pile of earth was 
letter which she read to her friends. |heaped up over each body, and the sloping 
“ Had it even been the Prussians I could | sides were carefully covered with turf, the top 
have borne it,” she said, “ but to think of our} was levelled and surrounded by a low trellis 
own countrymen committing such outrayes,| of bent twigs, inside of which was a little 
it is terrible ! ” ‘garden planted with what rare flowers the 
This incident threw a gloom over the little | season afforded ; at the head of each grave 











party, which the approaching separation from | was a cross, generally of wood, but one or | 


Wilhelm did not tend to dissipate. |two were of white marble, bearing. the name 
At two o'clock the famous old derdine stood| and age of the dead, mostly Prussians or 
once more in readiness at the door. |Germans, but one or two Frenchmen lay 
“We shall not evacuate Versailles for ten | quietly side by side with their former enemies: 
days or a fortnight yet, I should think,” said|the whole was carefully enclosed by a rustic 
Wilhelm ; “try, then, my dear aunt, to get| paling. It was a sad and touching sight. 
your business over by that time, and then| “They have died a glorious death,” said 
Eastward ho!” and he threw a happy glance | Hilda, the tears standing in her eyes; and the 
at Hilda as the horses galloped off, bound |two knelt and prayed that comfort might be 
at last for Paris. |sent to those who mourned from afar over 
They were to go by Montretout andj these young lives cut off in their prime. 
St. Cloud. The road was a very pretty one, | Several French peasants of the better class 
first winding through the woods of Versailles} were looking curiously at the little cemetery, 
and the reserved portions of the park of|and as Hilda turned away she heard one of 














St. Cloud (now open to the public), and then | 


following the border of the Seine to Neuilly. | 
If in other parts of the country through which | 
they had lately passed the war seemed to | 
have left fewer traces than they had expected, | 
it was not so here. For miles on either side | 
of the way the fair fields and the lovely sloping | 
banks were a picture of desolation. Quanti-| 
ties of beautiful trees were cut off at about a 
foot and a half from the ground, the bare 
stumps alone indicating what had been. The 
great trunks and the long budding branches 
covered the land in every direction, systema- 
tically arranged so as to impede the advance 
of cavalry and artillery. Long black seams 
of smoke upon the walls and under the 
bridges marked the spots where Germans or 
French had lit their camp-fires. In the park 
of St. Cloud, in a beautiful spot a little retired 
from the public road, and where the trees had 
happily been spared, they came suddenly 
upon a newly made cemetery, containing 
about fifteen or twenty graves. Madame de 
Chavigny and Hilda left the carriage, and 
approached with sorrowful reverence. No 
hurried burials such as one reads of had been 
here; loving hands must have laid these 
young soldiers to their last rest, and many an 
hour must have been passed in tending their 





describing the large sa/on in the house alluded to :— 
“ Nous avons trouvé le tout péle-méle dans la piece, 
dont le parquet jonché en outre, de débris et fragments 
informes de toutes sortes, porcelaines, vaiselle, gravures, 
brochures, livres et linge, dentelles, vétements, cristaux 
garniture de fenétres.” ; 

Many other houses in the outskirts of Paris were 
similarly pillaged. 


the women exclaim,— 

“* Tiens ! ils enterrent done leur morts comme 
nous /” 

“‘ Do they think, then, that we are heathens 
and savages?” she said, an indignant flush 
rising to her cheek. 

“Nay, child, do not be vexed,” returned 
her mother; ‘‘ they have been taught to believe 
us outer barbarians, they speak only in 
ignorance ;” and so they returned to the 
carriage. 

Farther on they came upon many small 
hillocks by the wayside, a wooden cross alone 
revealing the fact that a human body lay 
beneath. 

They found the park of St. Cloud com- 
paratively little injured; not so the town. 
When they arrived at Montretout, and imme- 
diately afterwards at St. Cloud, they were 
filled with consternation at the spectacle 
before them. All the gay villas which had 
formerly covered the sloping heights had 
either completely disappeared or were only a 
mass of ruins; one entire street through 
which they passed was lined on either side 
by immense heaps of loose stones, not the 
semblance of a house remaining. In another, 
where the buildings had only been partially 
destroyed, they saw a wall, or rather the 
fragment of a wall, still standing, with a 
portrait in a gilt frame attached to it; on 
another hung a charred and blackened daz- 
terie de cuisine; then came the remains of 
what was evidently a young girl’s chamber,— 
a chimney-piece trimmed after the French 


fashion, witha chintz of pink rose-buds and | 


a curtain still looped up coquettishly over an 
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empty space, from which the bed had no} 
doubt vanished with the floor that supported 
it. Of one house there remained nothing | 
but a part of the front wall, with a pretty bal- | 
cony attached to it; farther on, another| 
balcony lying on the ground, the house having 
wholly disappeared ; and so on through the 
whole town. ‘The favourite chd/eau of the| 
Empress Eugénie was also lying in ruins, 
bombarded by the cannon of Mont Valerien. 
As they crossed the Place, Felix pointed out 
to them on the left of the. bridge a burnt bit 
of wall, on which was still visible the word 
“‘ Téte,” and a capital N, then the wall broke 
off: it was all that remained of the once 
famous restaurant of the Zéfe JVoire. 

“ Many a dainty dinner has Monsieur eaten 
there, Madame,” said Felix, with a groan, 
“and to see it in that state! And we cannot 
cross the bridge, Madame,” he continued, 
“ the imbeciles have blown it up, as they 
have done with so many others; getting us 
taxed to rebuild them, and never retarding 


the Prussians more than an hour or two;” 
and he pointed with his whip to the fine 
bridge of St. Cloud, the centre arch of which 


had been mined and blown up about the | 
middle of the previous September, a rippling | 


eddy on the flowing river beneath alone 
showing where the mass had fallen. 

“How sad it all is!” said Madame de 
Chavigny ; “and how are we to get on?” 
she asked. 

“We will take the road along the Seine, 
Madame, to the left by Suresne and Puteaux, 
there is nothing else for it.” 

At Suresne they found that the suspension 
bridge had been cut off entirely, and sunk in 
the river, but otherwise the country seemed 
much in its usual state. Then they crossed 





the Seine, by the bridge at Neuilly, and | 
once more entered Paris, Madame Desligny | 


going to the friend’s house where her hus- 
band lay ill, and Madame de Chavigny and 
Hilda to the Hotel Bristol in the 
Venddéme. 





THE IDYL OF A WOMAN’S HEART. 


A CRITIQUE.—BY THE EDITOR. 


Ir is only a woman who can rightly portray 
the character of a woman, especially the cha- 
racter of her inner life. The subtle analysis 
which can lay bare the secrets of her sensitive 
conscience, and the intuition which can in- 
terpret the mysteries of her simplest words | 
and acts, are far beyond the rough appliances 
of a masculine intellect. It has often been | 
remarked that Charles Dickens has signally 
failed in the women of his stories; the wonder 
would have been if he had succeeded. Of 
course he could grasp a few salient points, | 
and bring out in a graphic manner certain | 
strongly marked peculiarities of dress, look, | 
word, and deed; but to make a woman really | 
live seems to have been beyond his skill. | 
Confessedly he drew from life, so that some | 
persons have supposed he was unhappy in his | 
choice of woman-models. We do not believe | 
this is the true explanation. We rather) 
believe he lacked what every man must lack, | 
the faculty of insight into a woman’s heart. | 
At least his women are only lifelike automata | 
—clever animated dolls. 

In “Seina’s Srory,’* a recently | 


_* “Selina’s Story: a Poem.” By the author of| 
“The White Cross and Dove of Pearls.” Hodder | 


and Stoughton. 





published poem, we have a study of the 
workings of a woman’s mind, and by a 
woman. It is not as a poem or as a tale 
that we are desired to consider it, but as a 
study. It seemed to her, ere she attempted 
it, *“ that the idyl of a woman’s heart had 
not as yet been sung, save in snatches ; while 


the earnest questionings which belong to the | 


inner life of man, the inexplicable yearnings 
which trouble all ardent human souls, had not 
sounded their ‘Give! give!’ from her lips 
either in fiction or in song.” 

“Aurora Leigh?” Yes, the authoress has 
not forgotten that wonderful poem, but she 
scarcely regards it as an exception to her 
remarks, for its ideal is above her own pur- 
pose, which is to give utterance to the vague 
longings, the voiceless thoughts of every-day 
homely life. Begun at the early age of seven- 
teen, and finished some years afterwards, she 
now gives us this poem as the study of a 
heart, perhaps of her own heart. 

Selina, the heroine, was born in the isle of 


' Arran, and nourished both in body and soul 


by its pure air and wild breezes. She never 
knew a mother’s love or care, which to some 
prosaic readers will sufficiently account for 


the subsequent waywardness of her life, and 


Place | 
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her father was an ‘austere man, nursing his 
sorrow in his soul’s abyss,” and unconsciously 
preparing the way for a long alienation of 
thought and feeling on the part of his child. 
Yet she was not lonely or dull. Nature spoke 
to her and charmed her; and Ernest, her 
poet-brother, woke her inner self by his min- 
strelsy, till she became his little singing bird, 
and “ tuned his songs to melody.” 

Those poetic days were joyous. ‘The 
child, untaught save by her communings 
with the forest trees, the hills, the rivers, 
flowers, and birds, and unswayed except by 
her own blind impulses, was little better than 
a heathen. She never rose above the level 
of Byron, Dante, or Moore. Genius and 
beauty were the shrines of her devotion. 
What she was she may herself tell :— 


‘*T had no patient mother’s hand to train 

My vine-like soul to healthy, upward growth. 
’Tis sad to be without a woman friend 

When the young mind is forming ; when you need 
One, gifted with authority and love, 

To teach you by example, and to bind 

Your wayward spirit to the just discharge 

Of little daily duties. In such need 

I naturally imbibed a slight contempt 

For feminine authority, and reigned 
Triumphant o’er the women of our house, 
Who bowed to me as to an embryo queen ; 
Even old Elspeth, my devoted nurse. 
Growing up therefore in the solitude, 
Shunning the little ones of my own age, 

And by my father held so far, far off, 
Because his austere grief could scarcely brook 
A young child’s merriment, it was not strange 
That I should cling to Ernest ; for he was 

So noble, and, forbearing with my faults, 
Loved me before himself, and strove to raise 
Me up to his ideal of my sex. 

Then proud and wayward though I was, I learned 
To yield to him submission, for indeed 

He was to me a god in intellect, 

Before whom I did bow ; in whom I thought 
To worship all the great and good and true; 
I was his loyal subject, he my king.” 


Selina grew up healthy, vigorous, bold, and 
active, a thoroughly hardy little moun- 
taineer :— 


“ Thus on my fourteenth birthday I awoke, 

Full of young life, and strength, and impulses 
Untamed for good or ill ; and from my couch 

I bounded, with the spring of a young deer 
From under cover, looked out on the wild, 

And oped my window, that the morning air 
Might play around me while I dressed. How sweet 
The honeysuckle’s breath stole in! how green 
The leafy veil that contained me ! how sweet 
From the soft boughs a little bird outpoured 
From its small throat unconscious praise to God ! 
Looking out on the grand, terrific scene 
Fronting me so (these islands are sublime 

In their bleak barrenness), a new, strange sense 
Of awe and joy stole over me. I said, 

How wondrous is the re-creative love 


So beautiful, as if herself had lain 

With cradled stars upon God’s sheltering breast ! 
And when the bird had ceased its morning song, 
I took up mine, and with emotion sang,— 


‘**]T thank Thee for protection through the night, 
For sleep through darkness, and for morning light ; 
I thank Thee for the beautiful and good, 

For friends, for home, and for convenient food. 


““¢*] thank Thee that Thou keepest me in health, 
That Thou allottest me sufficient wealth, 

That Thou dost give me all things to enjoy, 

And in my cup Thou mixest no alloy. 


“© The seasons pass ; the sternness beauty brings. 
While summer now a varied mantle flings 

Where once was snow. Oh, if Thy footstool this, 
What is Thy throne? and what its highest bliss ?’ 


“ Then on my knees I offered such a prayer 
As angels might have wept for, no remorse, 
No casting of the fallen, undone soul 

Upon the merits of her great High Priest. 

| I felt that God was love ; He framéd me, 

| And made the green earth pleasant to my feet. 
| | knew that He was holiness, and knew 

| I was a sinner, but assured my heart 

| Against His majesty, and through false hope 
| Remained in quietness.” 





A birthday kiss from Ernest, but none 
| from her grave father, though he remarks her 
| likeness to her mother, and thinks it is a pity 
| she should be growing up so ignorant. Evi- 
| dently he is not ez rapport with the young 
| visionary, who a few minutes afterwards joins 
her brother ina short voyage to Staffa, and 
'“unbinds her dark hair to the wind, and 

lets loose her spirit to its joy.” Then Ernest 


{ . ~.* 
| gives her a miniature of her mother, and they | 


discourse about the poet’s mission and suf- 


ilike Byron, and he meekly and plaintively 
responds, “ Think of poor Keats !” 

Yet he is not so meek, after all; for he 
opens the door of ambition for her, and 
summons her to some high mental achieve- 
ments. At first he speaks in vain, for the 
| child of fourteen is scarcely prepared for the 
| self-sacrifice which he requires :— 

‘* For long he spoke. When from his soul a spark 
Electrical fell upon mine, and fired 

| The heart of my ambition, and made bound 
The pulses of new hopes and new desires, 
That I felt restless to begin my task. 

But, struggling with impetuous, fervent words 
Which might betray me, I but put my hand 
In his, and said, * Do with me what you will, 

Climb where you will, and I will follow hard : 

Leave me not even in your highest flights, 

But bear me up upon your eagle wing, 

Till my weak eyes can look upon the sun.’ ”’ 


Selina’s feelings are wrought up to a high 
pitch by a storm which obliges them to take 
shelter in Fingal’s Cave. The storm is very 





Which causes Nature to wake up, so fresh, 


well described :— 


ferings, and Selina bids him revenge himself 
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‘* A storm was near 
Which we had not foreseen, and we were doomed 
To see its grandeur in that awful cave. 
I who at morn had sung God's love, at eve 
Must bow before His majesty with fear ; 
And yet the fear was rapture. Though the artillery 
Of the dread heavens grew nearer and more loud, 
And the reverberations were prolonged 
And echoed far, and the sea’s thunder broke 
Beneath our feet, and Fingal’s liquid floor 
Grew troubled, and the green waves rose and fell, 
As if the awful diapason stirred 
Their feet to motion, or their heaving breasts 
The angel of the storm had with his wings 
Touched for their troubling : - 
I shook ; but not with fear, and yet I feared ; 
But I rejoiced in the magnificence, 
And stood apart from Ernest, though he longed 


With words of comforting. ‘ Let me alone,’ 

I cried ; and stood alone, that I might hear 
God's voice above the thunder, and might see 
The play of lightning, and might feel my soul 
Thrilled and o’erpowered with the magnificence. 
Oh, it was grand to tremble in a scene 

Such as this was! A huge conoidal pile 

Of stones was struck ; it thundered in its fall, 
And I saw two of the black herd stretched out, 
Killed by the fiery arrows, and I heard 

Poor Ernest’s anguished prayer, ‘O save fer, God! 
And loved him for the prayer. But when a flash 
Did open heaven and roll back the sky, 

My spirit was dismayed : my proud heart stood 
As it would never beat again on earth ; 

And I cried out, ‘ Is there no hand to save? 

He cometh: ’tis the great day of His wrath. 

O Ernest ! where are you?’ Crying, I swooned, 
But waking, found me in his kind embrace. 

The storm passed o’er ; the air was purified, 
And Nature, wearied with the conflict fierce, 
Closed her grey lids for sleep, and we forsook 
The rocky shore, and put up all our sail, 

Fearing to be o’ertaken by the night.” 


’ 


When they reached the shore of their own 


island home, their father was waiting with an | 


anxious look. His tender solicitude makes a 
new chord to vibrate in his child’s heart, but 
he soon checks its tension by talking of send- 
ing her to school, or at least of providing 
a governess for her. She rebels, and her 
father threatens to make a bonfire of her 
romances. 

With Ernest for her guide, this young and 
ardent seeker makes her researches after that 
wisdom which shall give peace to her restless, 
longing heart. We are sure that her “ aching 
heart will find its weary watch” grow still 
more weary and sad ; but Ernest, himself mis- 
taken, ministers false comfort by flattering 
her pride, and assuring her that her sufferings 
spring from her nobility of mind. It is only 
the higher natures which know such intensity 
of pain. She must rest on God. 

‘** Tremble no more. 
Anchor your soul on God's infinity ; 


Rest on His bosom like a star on space. 
Look in yourself. Acknowledge there a soul 





Which pants for immortality, and spurns 

All thought of other doom ; that says 

I am akin to angels, and shall walk 

| With them, one day, in bowers of paradise.’ ” 





| Thus the seeker goes on, striving to satisfy 

her spirit’s cravings by the bitter waters of 
|mystical, pantheistic theology. Intellectual 
pride gives a certain elasticity to her mind, 
but her heart remains cold and dead. 

Then there comes the agonizing grief of 
losing this idolized brother. He, after a 
season of much mental wretchedness, be- 
comes strangely entranced by the Book which 
he had long ignored, and perplexes his sister 
by the frequency of his requests that she 
would read to him the sweet promises of God’s 
grace. The lamp of truth shone on his dying 
hours, and he was led home. But his sister 
walked not in its brightness. His last words 
are very touching :— 

“** But Iam dying now. Forgive me, sweet ! 
Treasure my latest lesson. Simple faith 
| Is worth more than all taught philosophy. 
| The beauty of Christ’s meek humanity 
| Throws into shade all human excellence, 
The spiritual does outshine the grace, 
The glory of the ideal, as the sun 
| The glow-worm’s tiny spark. Man is all weak, 


> : Reyrey 
| Man is all false, all sin, but God is Strength ! 


| But God is Purity ! but God is Truth! 
| And these His attributes He will bestow 
} On man, the wand’ring, the reclaimed. 
| Is He, and will invest the prodigal 
With the white robes that deck His Eldest Born. 
| O blood-bought Grace! O vast, unfathomed Love !* 
| Archangels can’t compute it, though they strain 
Their powers vast on its infinity. 
Lina! my pupil! child ! when I am gone, 
| Read this book chiefly. To you I commend 
| A wondrous Teacher, e’en the Spirit of God,’ ” 


Losing her brother, she lost all. She had 
not God left, for she knew not Him. She 
“began to be in want,” for the “ one loved 
presence ” had been her daily food, and now 
it was for ever withdrawn. She mourned 
alone till she could weep no longer,— 





All Leve 


‘* Weeping until my eyes were short of tears. 
Then I grew very cold, and very hard ; 

All feeling seemed to die within me, ’twas 

As if my youth were buried in his grave, 

Oh, Katie, child, the heart can grow so old, 
And yet the brow be smooth as infant's cheek, 
The hair unsilvered by a thread of grey. 

A lonely girl, I clomb those dreary rocks, 
And looked athwart the sad eternal sea ; 

Or into the far heavens ; though I saw 





No beauty in them, they were only types 

Of the great journey I must go to him. 

No comfort found I in the forest hoar, 

No comfort in the changeful skies above ; 

I loved no more, but shunned, the beautiful. 
It had the power to warm my numbéd soul 
Into exquisite anguish. Wonder not: 

He was the linguist of all loveliness, 





’Twixt him and this there was affinity. 
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And as a likeness in a living face 

To a dead love may make you swoon away, 
The grand, the eloquent, I could not bear ; 
For he had been their sweet interpreter, 
They might have souled him in his infancy. 
The song passed from my life, as from a harp 
The minstrel’s hand withdrawn.” 


This state of apathetic wretchedness lasted 
for some time; books, nature, the sweet 
dreamings, are forgotten in the deep slumber 
of a soul which has seemed to die to all 
thought and feeling. Then the reaction 
came, and the lethargy changed into painful 
excitement, and there was a new craving for 
some spiritual food. The craving was met 
by the turning of a fresh page in this life- 
history :— 


“There had been tempest on the sea, and winds 

Swept with a sudden fury o’er our isle ; 

While on the deep the white steeds rose in wrath 

As if to dare them ; and the fishing- boats 

Were seen to hurry o'er the foaming surge 

To make sure of the harbour. To the grave 

I had been in the eve, and on my way 

Returning I had sought the cliffs, to see 

The Rembrandt gloom, which like a fearful fiend 

Spanned with its wings the heavens, and cast shade 
pon the world of waters. Reaching home 

I entered with abruptness the small room 

Where mostly sate my father, my loose hair 

Dishevelled by the scornful element, 

Which used it for a banner, and a glow 

Of life and spirit caught from the rough walk 

Affecting me almost to boisterousness. 

Sudden then was the check when I beheld 


_A stranger there. The storm had driven him 


To seek a shelter with his tired men. 

My father made him welcome with his still, 
Scotch cordiality, inspiring trust 

Yet cautious of expression. ‘ His child’s care 
Must make up for his own deficiencies. 

Elspeth had taken ’neath her matron wing 

His tired men, who would stay here the night !’ 
He spiced the while he spoke the steaming wine, 
Potent to keep one farther spent from swoon, 
Quickening the heart’s slow pulses ; and I went 
In quest of Elspeth, whose old soul was glad 
Even as my young one to discharge 

The rites of hospitality to guests 

Commended by the tempest. For more rare 
Were visits to our board than to the cell 

Of a lone hermit who has won repute. 

The homely yet inviting meal was spread, 

Soon almost as requested, light Scotch bread, 
With a fine steak of venison, bannocks hot, 
And coffee worthy Mocha. The reserve 

Of stranger silence gave place to a flow 

Of easy talk, as restful to the soul 

As sleep to the tired body, and the hour 

Sped quicker than I'd known it one long year.” 


The courtly stranger’s careless grace soon 
won upon the simple island maiden. He 
seerned the embodiment of all her youthful 
dreams of chivalry, and it was not difficult for 
her poetic feeling to invest the gay Howard 
with virtues which the man of the world would 
not himself have dared toclaim. Heat once 


tells her that her existence on the island is a 
mistake, “a Lady Grey, with none to love 
her or appreciate.” When her father sees that 
she can be brought to believe this, he warns 
her—uselessly, as fathers are wont to do— 
against her worldly, superficial suitor. In 
the end he even threatens to disown her, 
which snaps the slight thread of filial regard, 
and precipitates the step which takes her 
from Arran; for next day they are married 
at a village church, and the father sends no 
reply to the half-penitent, half-defiant letter 
which apprises him of his daughter’s flight. 
Selina in society, a wild bird in a cage, 
we can easily foresee the miseries in store for 
her. How can she allow the dull conven- 
tionalities of polite society to trammel her 
free footsteps? Will she not rebel against 





the prejudices of caste, the narrow bigotry of 
sect and party, the cold selfishness of wealth, 
the inanities of soulless creeds? Ah! her 
words to her husband, after their honeymoon 
in Italy, respecting his aristocratic mother, are 


| quite enough to show us how she means to 


act :— 


“ Your mother will as soon the eagle tame 
As bring me to her pattern. Sure my neck 


| Was never meant to wear the social chain, 


And if she throws it on me—and she will— 
I’ll break its links asunder one by one.”’ 


We follow the girl-bride to the ancestral 
home, witness the cold formal greetings which 
welcome her there, and day by day note the 
painful struggles of this poor social captive, 
in the vain effort to enjoy her native freedom, 
far away from the rocky shores of Arran. The 
melodious lines which sing with a sad sweet- 
ness the vain efforts of a restless heart to find 
a quiet resting-place are but the expansion 
of the short Bible phrase, “ But the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her foot.” We 
regret that we must pass too rapidly over 
these experiences of her wedded life to have 
time to make extracts from their record ; nor 
must we linger even near the threshold over 
which they bring the dead body of the hus- 
band from whom she had, not long before, 
parted with pride and coldness. A long 
illness follows. This awakens serious thought, 


‘ humbles, but does not save :— 


‘* And so it was 
My spirit came again to me. I woke, 
And praised the Majesty which humbled me 
E’en as it humbled Babylon’s proud king. 
Then God spake to me ; but I knew Him not! 
Then the sweet Spirit brought the olive-leaf 
Of peace and of assurance, fluttering long 
Before my casement, on white wing, with notes 
Low-breathed but piercing ; yet I shrunk with fear 





From the white Messenger, whose purity 
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Ta’en to my bosom must reveal its dark ; 
Whose soft, low notes could in their sweetness pierce ; 
That I ne’er opened to Him.” 


Selina clings to her baby, as the anchorage 
of a new and sweet hope in life :— 


“ My own ! my dove! my sweet ! my undefiled ! 
Be my salvation—I can live for thee, 

Without thee I can only wish to die ; 

And wert thou taken, I would follow soon. 

My pretty one! my blossom from a grave, 
Plucked by the hand of God, laid on my breast, 
To brighten ’mid my weeds of widowhood, 
Else I should be too dreary! O my lamb! 
Given to carry till thy feet are strong 

And better able for the world’s rough ways 
Than are my own, mylamb! My little lamp! 
Bearing one small ethereal spark of light, 

Pure and divine, lit at a heavenly source, 

For me to feed and fan and breathe upon, 

And screen from the cold winds, and make to leap 
Up to its spotless source above the stars ! 

Oh my divine ! my lamp ! to light my feet 

The while I carry thee ; lead thou me on 

To Him who took a little child, and set 

Him ’mid the proud disciples, and did say 

His kingdom was of such !” 

Then the yearning for home grows strong, 
for the princely mansion is not home to her 
now, never indeed has been very home-like. 
She will arise and go to her father, with 
something of the wanderer’s feeling of peni- 
tence and desire. She fancied that the old 
familiar scenes would have a welcoming smile 
for her, and that the father’s heart would 
yield before the mute eloquence of her tiny 
babe as she held it towards him for a kiss. 


t. 
“ Heard she the voice of the hills 
Welcome her back to her home ? 
The laughter rippling of rills, 
‘ Wanderer, why didst thou roam ?’ 


II. 
‘* Chorus of mountain and flood, 
‘ Wanderer, we welcome thee back ; 
Was it the true and the good 
Lured from thy youth’s sunny track ? 


III. 
“¢ Child of our island ; and reared, 
Kindly by Nature, the free, 
Say, who thy wayward bark steered ? 
Where o’er the moonlighted sea ? 


Iv. 
“* * Say, has thy life been as sweet 
There—as here playful and wild ? 
Hast thou ’mid lilies and wheat 
Chosen a path undefiled ? 


v. 
‘¢¢ Hast thou ’mid vines of the South 
Blushed where the vintage was red ? 
Hast thou kept dances of youth 
Where a false light may have led ? 


vI. 
“«¢ Wilt thou thy haunts seek once more 
With the free step that ne'er tired ; 
Scale our bleak heights as of yore, 
Sing by the tarn, joy-inspired ? 


VIII. 





vi. 
“¢ Us thou wilt find still the same, © 
Tell us thou too art unchanged ; 
Keeping thy heart, as thy fame, 
Truant-like though thou hast ranged.’ ” 


Elspeth, the old faithful nurse, is the first to 
welcome her :— 
‘* My bonnie bairn ! 
My ain Miss Lina, an’ ye are come hame 
To those who've greeted for ye. ”Tis right weel ;'- 
Ye’re welcome as the spring we've niver seen 
Syn you left us the winter. Welcome, bairn ! 
As a’ the glinting dew is to the flowers 
After a scorching day. But why, you bloom 
*Mid weeds, my dearie, weeds 0’ widowhood, 
Which whin the master sees "twill breek his heart. 
Nigh ’twas to breeking whin he found you gone, 
Although he was aye silent and took on 
Quiet-like tiv hissen. Ye maun tell a’ 
To yere auld Elspeth whin ye can abide 
To speak aboot yere sorrows.”’ 


Then Elspeth tells her how long her fathe™ 
has “greeted” on her account, and has 
always kept her room closely locked, so that 
no one might enter and alter its arrange- 
ments :— 


‘* My heart felt a new pang. I took the boy 
And sate alone in the wainscoted room, 
Waiting there for him. Hope and fear by turns 
Swept o’er my spirit, as a tuner’s hand 

Will on the lyre strike alternate chords 

To bring to harmony. Sometimes I laughed 
All softly to myself. It was so good 

To be at home once more, that I forgot 

For little moments e’en the doubtfulness 

And pain of my position ; the grave fact 

That I must make confession of my faults 

And plead to be forgiven. And I talked 
Childishly to the babe. ‘ You must be good,’ 

I said, in admonition, ‘look so sweet, 

And laugh, sir, just as you laugh now ; because 


“You've come to do a kindness for mamma. 


And I can tell you such a grave, stern face 
You'll see to-night, belike you’ll think to cry ; 
But if you do, no kisses for a week.’ 

Ah! how I trifle !—‘ Baby, make my peace!’ 
At this, for all the trifling, the tears fell 

Upon the open mouth and dimpling cheeks, 
Which answered to the mother’s playful tone 
In little coos of laughter. Time passed slow, 
So slow I grew impatient ; and the babe 
Slept on my bosom, smiling in his dreams ; 
And ever and anon curling his toes 

And pinky palméd hands as he would wake. 

I wanted him to sleep, lest he should cry 
When the grave face and venerable grey beard 
Should gloom above him. Words I chose and framed 
To speak my penitence, and make appeal 

For peace and reconcilement ; for the leave 
To be a watcher ere the sun went down ; 

To do my duty ere the day declined ; 

To be a prop ere the brave tree succumbed. 
(Meanwhile old Elspeth stood upon the watch, 
And then went forth with parable in mouth, 
Like the wise woman Joab sent to the king.) 
But when the well-known step was heard, the form 
So honoured now stood with me in the room, 
And the pathetic troubled eyes down looked 
Like clouded stars upon me, I lost voice, 
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Lost memory of words, lost strength to rise 

E’en to fall again before his feet. 

One came and took the infant from my arms, 

(I think that it was Elspeth,) but, alas 

For any word from me! And yet my weeds 

Spoke with an eloquence more loud than speech, 
y mother’s face looked out more from my own, 

Now mine by motherhood had been matured, 

And oh ! the babe, the wand to smite the rock ! 

My father spoke not ; he but held my hands 

Firm in his own, clammy almost as death. 

At last one word escaped,—‘ Father!’ I tried 

To fall before him ; but his arm was flung 

Around me to restrain. The strong man bowed. 

We wept together,—I, incapable 

To stem the long-imprisoned flood of tears, 

He with few tears, but with a storm of sobs, 

Defiant of repression, slow subdued. 

‘ Forgive me, O my father!’ ‘Hush!’ He placed 

His finger on my lips to still the plea. 

* Forgive me, Lina, O my widowed child ! 

My blighted flower ! draw closer to my breast ; 

Kiss me once more, and say that you forgive. 

Lina, I loved you ; loved you all the time. 

Believe me that I loved you.’” 


And so the reconciliation was made, and 
father and daughter were drawn together in 
strong and loving concord. 

Her baby boy grew up strong, brave, and 
loving, and it was her delight to become his 
interpreter of nature’s many symbols :— 


«“ € What is the wind, mother?’ 
‘A harp, my child, 
And the spirits that strike it are grave or wild.’ 
‘Why is it sad, mother ?’ 
‘It hears the moan 
Of the troubled ones who are sad and lone.’ 
‘ Why is it strong, mother ?’ 
‘Its rage and glee 
Bursts through mortal bounds. It sweeps wild and 
free :— 

Be thou like the wind, my beautiful boy ! 
So swift in thy course, so free in thy joy.’ 
* What are the stars, mother?’ 

‘ Gems flashing light | 
For the floor of heaven and the crown of night :— | 
Be thou, my love, like a glorious star, 
Set o’er the earth mists and darkness afar.’ 
What is the moon, mother ?’ 

‘ The silver shield 

The mailéd night bears on the tented field.’ 


* What is the dew, mother ?’ 
‘ The silent power 
Which comforts the earth and nurses the flower. 














And God’s grace on thee shall distil like the dew, 
If thou to His precepts keep faithful and true.’ ” 


But she saw not then that her child was 
not only her plaything or her pupil ; he had 
a mission to fulfil, and his mission was to 
her and to her father. “A little child shall 
lead them.” His childish prattle about Jesus 
softened the old man’s rugged breast. To 








his mother his unconscious message was one 
of a new pain for her lacerated heart ; for an 
early death removes him from her idolizing 
love. From him she learns how joy springs 
out of the sense of Christ’s forgiving love ; 
but she is slow of heart to believe, and often 


| sits a silent auditor of the pleasant converse 


between her dying child and his old grand- 
father, whose proud spirit has now fully 
bowed to the Saviour’s yoke :— 


‘¢¢Oh sing me a song of the better land 
For my heart is getting low ; 

Oh snatch me a strain from the harper-band, 
I would learn it ere I go.’— 


—‘“* The Lamb is their song, little pilgrim, 
And they weary day nor night ; 

They sing of His great salvation 
In their blood-washed garments white.’ 


—‘*QOh say if each angel child has a crown 
To fling at the Saviour’s feet ?— 

If on such as I He'll look kindly down 
When met in the golden street ?’ 


* * He'll call thee by name, little pilgrim, 
And He’ll fold thee to His breast, 
There to bloom a fragrant lily 
On His blood-dyed crimson vest.’ 


—‘ Oh say will He give me a work to do, 
To me for His dear name’s sake ? 

Will He give mea harp to touch for you, 
And for Him sweet music wake ?’ 


—‘ * He'll give thee a harp, little pilgrim, 
Of a very tender string ; 

We shall hear it in the gloaming 
When thy soul is on the wing.’ 

—“* Oh speak of the King in His beauty bright, 
And say will one such as I 


Be able to look through the veil of light 
Which hides Him from mortal eye ?’ 


—“ Thy ken shall be strong, little pilgrim, 
On His beauty thou shalt gaze ; 
No cleft of the rock shall conceal thee, 
Or radiancy amaze.’ 
—‘**QOh tell me no more ; for each thought of | 
bliss 
Allures like an angel’s lute ; 
I must go, though ye bear no parting kiss, 
And my mother’s voice is mute.’ ” 


The way to the cross is past Mount Sinai. 
Some pass the mount that burns with fire 
with only a glimpse of its awful splendours ; 
love draws them more than fear: but others 
seem forced to linger there, trembling under 
the “ fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation,” and unable to take the one step 
of faith beyond it which would bring them 
into the realization of a dying Saviour’s love. 
Some will not come to Christ; the sweet 
whispers of His love fall on dull ears, and fail 
to touch hard hearts; and it is only when 
they have felt the real bitterness of every 
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honeyed cup, and the treacherousness of|soul, with its boundless capacity for suffering 
every earthly dependence, and the vanity of | and enjoying, is blindly sending forth its strong 
every hope for eternity which springs from self- | cravings after some ideal of the true existence. 
righteousness, that the knowledge of Christ’s | That quiet girl who is chatting away so merrily 
atonement can still the upbraiding conscience|to some morning visitors, or who is lightly 
and soothe the aching breast. Then and| wielding her mallet on some croquet lawn 
only then can the soul find its true peace, the| with a careless smile upon her lips, is not 
consummation of its highest hopes :— | really so contented with her life as she seems 
‘* Now, and not till now, had my yearning heart | to be. The spirit of heroism is hidden under 
Found the full satisfaction of its needs. | that quiet exterior. Her life does not satisfy 
Crying, ‘ Give, give,’ my thirsty lips had pressed | her ideal of life. She is longing even to suffer, 
lo broken cisterns, that in running dry that fferi b hi ; 
Had left them still athirst. Fulness before | 80, Mas, sumerng, May De sn. Aenevemen, 

| Longfellow has much to answer for in his 


Had meant satiety; but oh! the sea . ; : 
Of God's great love for guilty, fallen man ‘* Psalm of Life,” for it has served as the inter- 


Mes piven scp its pre sie | pretation of many a youthful heart’s deep 

e sacred longing anc e€ nol Irs | ° . 

Are quenched not in its waters. ‘ More of Christ, longings after something nobler than the pre- 
| sent seems to be. 


And more of Christ, and more,’ was Ernest’s cry, bana 
And now too it was mine. I could have sate | This is probably the reason why so many 


ao — Seep Ns — ys Needy 6 | young people believe themselves to be misun- 

o wonder a e mys ery 0 grace ; . e ‘6 

To drop my plummet in the purple tide derstood by their elder friends. Nobody 
| understands me,” is a very frequent lamenta- 


That was my expiation. It was strange : . 
That I had never seen it so before. |tion. Of course the mourner takes credit for 





Why had I been so blind ? Because the Light, ‘elevated conceptions and noble aspirations 
Uncomprehended by my dark, had sought ‘far above the level of the common herd 
In vain to pierce its shadows, as the sun . 

;around. To work, dress, eat, drink, and sleep 


Struggles in vain at times with earthly mists. fs ‘ , ; . . 
My pride had been the hindrance. I had hoped |1s their very evident ideal. Nothing sublime, 


In royal state to pass the heavenly gate. |or daring, or martyrt-like about it. Jog, jog, 
Not as a little child would I accept , |jog along a miry rut, when the soul should 
God’s kingdom in my soul, My little child ° : 

be soaring heavenwards. It is the old heathen 


Had taught me better ; and now, humbled, crushed, = ; 
Beyond the hope of rising, He who is fable realized, the winged horse yoked to the 
Jesus the Conqueror, and the ‘ Strong to save,’ village cart. And so discontent is fed; all 


Brought me to Calvary round by Sinai.” the more readily that some poet has said that 
And so we close our study of a study. Our/“ discontent is immortality.” Ah, how easily 
hasty sketch of the plot of the story, and|then may many of our young friends lay claim 
our brief extracts from the poem which so | to immortality ! 
minutely develops it, can scarcely do justice} What is the remedy? Not to snub these 
to the careful though impassioned way in| young people. To ridicule them is to throw 
which the authoress has worked out her idyl. | them back into self still more—the very thing 
She has evidently felt the “burden” of her} we want to alter. But to sympathize with 
song, and there has grown up under it an| them, and to encourage their aspirations, only 
intensity of emotion which has forced its out-|to point out their error, which is to mistake 


ward way through the highly wrought language | the acts of life for the spirit of life. We must 
[teach them that it does not matter so much 


of the poem. 
We believe that the authoress is quite) what we do as how we do it; that the 


correct in asserting that there is a romance of | “letter” of mere act will always “ kill,” while 
thought and feeling, if not of actual event, in|the “spirit” of a life guided by the incite- 
the homeliest life. As Isaac Taylor observes | ment of love to Jesus and desires for His glory 
of a little boy hacking away with his knife at | “ giveth life,” that is, gives the full realization 


a stick of wood, that the child lives in an/to the heart of its highest ideal of life. 


ideal world of his own, much more may we| As an important aid in this teaching we 
It will be an 


say this of ardent, simple girls, not long) commend “Selina’s Story.” 
entered into their teens, who in those reveries| appropriate gift for the inexperienced but 
in which they love so much to indulge, con-|earnest girls who are conscious of deep 
struct many an impossible romance of life.| yearnings after the beautiful and the true. 
Their power of imagination can exaggerate|They will enter eagerly into its ecstacies of 
the slightest incident into the dimensions of a thought and feeling, and in the light of its 
life-story, or without even the slight incident| painful experiences may see for themselves 
they can see visions and dream dreams.|the “one thing needful,” and thus may learn 
What does all this mean? Just this; that the| to choose “the better part.” 
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Ir is a great blessing that the regular| various kinds, all professing, in direct defiance 
course of our occupation, whatever it may|of the old duke’s dictum, “ High interest 
be, is periodically broken up by intervals of! means bad security,” to give you at /east ten 
relaxation. For the machinery of our daily | per cent. for your money with perfect safety. 
life is worked now-a-days at such arate, and, | And even our clergy, though in their case it 
so to speak, at so high a pressure, that but is quite disinterested, work infinitely harder 
for this, we should break down much oftener|in every way than their predecessors fifty 
than we do. ‘years ago. What with night schools, and 

It was not so a hundred years ago, No/national schools, and penny savings banks, 
doubt there were then, as ever, busy, restless, and mothers’ meetings, and district visitors, 
energetic men, of the type of Gambetta or the clergyman, in my opinion, is, if conscien- 
Lord Brougham, who, like Cesar of old, | tious, harder worked than almost any mem- 
“thought nothing done while aught remained | ber of the community—except perhaps a 
to do;” but people in general took things prime minister. In this state of things it has 
easily. ‘The tradesman was content if by come at last to be generally acknowledged 
keeping up a steady, old-fashioned, safe, busi- that we require, and in fact must have, cer- 
ness he could retire with a moderate compe- tain intervals of rest and change. 
tence after thirty or forty years, leaving the} The Saturday half-holiday, thanks in some 
stock and connection to his son, a sober measure to our volunteer corps, has become 
youth of thirty, with no greater alteration in| almost an institution. Sir John Lubbock’s 
the premises than repainting the shop, and bill for legalizing the bank holidays points in 
perhaps throwing out a bow-window. /the same direction. Lawyers, clergymen, 

The country gentleman lived as his father merchants, and shopkeepers, all alike look 
and grandfather had done before him, keep-| for their summer outing ; and even the occu- 
ing on his old servants and tenants on the! pants of St. Giles and Seven Dials go into 
old terms; and when the old squire died, | the country for their hopping, and return with 
the young one stepped into his shoes, and a new store of health and a little purse of 
things went on much as usual. /money. 

The rector preached two rather dry, but) Probably we all have our own way of 
very orthodox, discourses on the Sunday, as| spending our vacations, but I fancy that 
he had done for twenty years past; the rus-| there are few of us who have the strength of 
tics in their smock-frocks and hob-nailed| mind and common sense to really make the 
boots clattered up the aisle, and having duly|most of them. We are so dreadfully con- 
sleeked down their hair in front, looked about | ventional. I wonder what proportion the 
them during the prayers, and composed | things we do because we like doing them, 
themselves to sleep during the sermon. | bear to those we do because we wish to be 
Afterwards they stood side by side in a row | like other people? The fear of Mrs. Grundy 
to see the quality pass, and then went home|is instilled into us so early both by precept 
to their Sunday beans and bacon. and example, that to the very end of our 

But now-a-days all this is changed. lives we cannot get quit of it. And asa 

As to shops, each tries to outvie the other | faculty disused is apt to become rusty, we by 
in their plate-glass windows, long ranges of| degrees lose the power of being original. 


counter broken up into half a dozen “depart- 
ments,” grand showrooms, and grander show- 





men and showwomen. “ Alarming sacri- 


A man who for twenty years has been run- 
ning in the well-worn grooves of society, 
cannot, even if he tries, shake off all those 


fices,” and sales of surplus stock under cost | habits which have become a sort of second 
price, meet you at every turn; and every | nature, and strike out a new line for himself, 


little shop full of flimsy boots, or carpet bags, 
or sixteen-shilling overcoats, sticks one in the 
window labelled conspicuously “‘OuR OWN 
MAKE!” So our country gentlemen are far 
more prone than formerly to speculate in 
mines, and railroads, and companies of 








Doubtless the root of it all is distike to take 
trouble. If in dress, demeanour, and our 
habits of life generally, we follow what we 
see going on around us, in the first place 
we are sure not to attract inconvenient 
notoriety; and secondly, a generally accepted 
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course must, from the nature of things, be a 
pretty safe one. The question “Is it the 
fashion?” requires, to answer it, little more 
than the use of eyes and ears; the question 
“Ts it right or becoming?” needs both rea- 
son and conscience, to say nothing of taste. 

As to thinking, hardly one person in ten 
even professes to form anindependent opinion. 
They either foliow that of some Mentor, per- 
haps.a clergyman or a newspaper editor, or 
they take refuge in generalities. Ask people 
what they think of the Public Worship Bill, 
or Moody and Sankey, or Mr. Frith’s last 
picture, and see how many have themselves 
formed an opinion, and (for this is the test) 
can give you clearly the why and where- 
fore. 

One would imagine that ladies, for instance, 
would at any rate form some opinion about 
their dress; and no doubt the best and most 
refined of them do so. But take your stand 
on the parade at Brighton in the height of 
the season, or in the Park on asummer after- 
noon, and see how many of the elegantly 
dressed ladies who pass you are so attired 
that the wearer and her toilet form one 
harmonious whole ; and how many are so 
dressed because it is the fashion, or because 
the dress is expensive, or because it is the 
style worn by H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales. 

Well, all this conventionality affects our 
vacations as it does other things. About 
July or August the railway stalls break out 
into an epidemic of guide-books, camp-stools, 
Cook’s excursion lists, and tourists’ vade- 
mecums, interspersed with shilling pamphlets 
entitled “‘ Where shall we go? ” or “ How we 
spent our Long Vacation in Normandy.” 
And so after a while we catch the excursion 
fever like the rest, buy “Where shall we 
go?” and in due course set out, with children, 
nurse, and a dozen boxes, to Brighton or 
Scarborough or Bournemouth, where we take 
up our-abode for five or six weeks, among 
some hundreds in like case. Here we stroll 
on the Esplanade, or sit on the beach, or 
sail in the S&y/ark, or go to the Aquarium ; 
in short, do as other people do. Your Zimes 
and letters come every day as usual; the 
latter in batches enclosed in big envelopes, 
of which you have left two dozen with the 
cook and housemaid carefully directed, and 
which give you a strange sensation when you 
receive them, as if your double had directed 
them to his other self. And so you pass the 
five or six weeks, and at the end, after the 
mauvaise quarte d’heure, and having settled 


quite enjoy the sensation of pure white table 
linen, plenty of forks and spoons, and every- 
thing so clean. 

Or you may go abroad; and in that case 
your fate is probably worse. You go, say, to 
Brussels, accompanied of course by the in- 
evitable “Murray.”” Here you find the 
whole city and its environs carefully done 
out into aseries of drives or excursions or 
pilgrimages. You hire a guide and do so 
many churches to-day, and so many picture 
galleries to-morrow, and your mind at the 
end of a fortnight is one jumble of carved 
pulpits, and tawdry shrines, and money-boxes, 
and chimes, and incense-boys, with just one 
or two islands, as perhaps the Descent from 
the Cross, or that marvellous picture of a 
dog in the Musée Wiertz, emerging from the 
sea of confusion. And then on your return, 
when you dd hope for a little credit on the 
score of what you have gone through, some 
cosmopolitan friend says, “ Of course you saw 
that wonderful picture of St. Sebastian in the 
crypt under the old church of St. Boniface ?” 
And when you admit that you never heard 
of it he says, “ Oh, well, if you haven’t seen 
that you have no idea whatever of what the 
Flemish artists can do.” 

The fact is, that to really enjoy your vaca- 
tion you must go where you like, and do as 
you like, utterly oblivious of Mrs. Grundy, 
and what people usually do. I remember 
two of the most enjoyable vacations I ever 
spent,—one when I was a boy of fourteen, 








the bill, you return home, and for a few days 


the other a few years later. In the first case 
my parents had taken my younger sister and 
myself to a small Devonshire village on the 
borders of Dartmoor. They had friends in 
the neighbourhood, but we children were 
allowed, I suppose, to run wild ; at any rate, 
we did. We spent our mornings. wandering 
along the brook which ran rippling for miles 
through the fields, fishing for the little brook 
trout, sketching, or trying to sketch, the 
bridge and mill, wading in the shallows, now 
and then getting a regular ducking (did you 
ever try to cross a brook on rolling stones in a 
pair of boots without nails ?), collecting ferns, 
riding a rustic pony, and, in fact, as the 
Americans say, “ having a good time ” gene- 
rally. 

Then in the afternoon there were the hay- 
field and the orchards with their loose stone 
walls, and clustering apple trees, and the 
scented bean-fields reached by Devonshire 
lanes running between high banks all over- 
grown with honeysuckle and dog-roses, and 
red lumps of sandstone peeping out here and 
there from a clump of ferns. Ah! that a 
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atime. And during all those six weeks I 
never went to see a single sight. Not one. 
My sister, who as a girl was more subject to 
the ordinances of society, did go with the 
elders to see a few of the lions in the neigh- 
bourhood, but I sturdily resisted all persua- 
sion, and somehow got my own way. There 
was one particular Tor, I remember,—the 
Tors of Devonshire are like “ our view,” in 
Arthur Sketchley’s description of a country 
village,—Hey Tor, I think it was called, which 
was evidently for some reason or other the 
pride of the place. One was hearing of it 
morning, noon, and night. ‘“ Pretty nigh as 
big as Hey Tor,”—“ Very fine, but not like 
Hey Tor,”—“’Twas Hey Tor as the artist 
gentleman last summer put in a picture and 
sent to the London exhibition, I’m told,”— 
and so on, till one got worked up almost to 
the point reached by Betsy Prig, when she 
terminated a life-long friendship by the rash 
exclamation, “ Bother Mrs. Harris!” How- 
ever, I left Hey Tor to its solitary grandeur, 
and never went near it. But Nemesis was 
at hand. On the day of our departure we 
set off to drive across Dartmoor to Tavistock. 
It poured all day ; and when we had gone a 
mile or two on our journey, I saw a good. 
sized heap of granite looming through the 
mist on our right. Wishing to be social, I 
asked my father what that Tor was called. 
“Which Tor?” he replied. ‘‘ Why, that on 
the right,” I said, pointing to it. “Why, you 
don't mean to say,” he exclaimed, “ that 
you've been six weeks at Bovey, and don’t 
know Hey Tor!” And then followed a 
lecture (I fancy the wet day must have been 
the moving cause) on the advantage—in fact, 
duty of young people seeing everything that 
was to be seen; and my mother joined in, 
and the very driver looked at me with a kind 
of lofty pity, shared by his horse (which had 
begun to flag, and in fact knocked up before 
we got half across the moor), and I felt for 
the moment as if I had committed petty 
larceny. However, both my sister and I, in 
private, agreed that it was the best vacation 
we had ever spent, and that seeing sights 
was a nuisance and delusion. 

Some years after, I spent a delightful vaca- 
tion in the isle of Skye. Our host was a 
retired colonel, who having served his time 
in India had returned to his native land, and 
the house where his father and grandfather 
had lived before him. It was a very primitive 
and very pleasant household,—the colonel 
and his wife, his brother, an old sea captain 
three or four young ladies, and the visitors’ 
The house, to begin with, was an old farm’ 


house, metamorphosed by the aid of rooms 
built on here and there, and full of odd 
corners and passages, and cupboards, and 
garrets with beds in the wall like a ship’s 
cabin. ‘There was no other house, with the 
exception of sundry turf cottages for shep- 
herds and fishermen, for some miles, and 
nearly all the supplies in the way of food 
were produced on the farm. Where the 
nearest town was I’m sure I don’t know; 
but I remember that our bread came from 
Glasgow, some two hundred miles by steamer, 
once a week, and we used to go out in a 
little boat and intercept the “ Clansman,” and 
return triumphantly with bread, and letters, 
and the correct time. Once when it was very 
rough we were nearly a fortnight without be- 
ing able to set our watches. And of course 
they all went wrong, and we breakfasted in 
a delightful state of uncertainty whether it 
was nine, ten, or eleven. For when you had 
overslept yourself, an unprincipled individual 
would put his watch back half an hour, and 
entering the breakfast-room produce it with 
an injured air, as much as to say, “ Why 
shouldn’t my time be correct as well as 
yours?” And so the error grew. 
was a total absence of formality of every 
kind. You came down about nine, and 
found a regular Scotch breakfast on the table. 
Scones, oat-cakes, bread (from Glasgow), 
mutton from the farm, turkeys’ eggs—the 
colonel was great in turkeys,—trout, poultry, 
marmalade, and for those who liked it por- 
ridge, or rather parritch, with a big jug of 
cream from the dairy; none of your tiny 
silver cream-jugs, but a good honest quart, 
full measure. The very sight was enough to 
give you an appetite; and guests who came 
as invalids were seen in the course of a 
week or two, after having despatched a 
couple of eggs, two or three trout (they 
ran small there), and a wing of cold fowl, to 
finish off with sundry buttered scones 
spread thickly with marmalade. Breakfast 
over, you went your way, either rod in hand 
up the burn, till you lost yourself among the 
green heather, and got tired with trying loch 
after loch and gradually filling your creel ; or 
into the boat and out for a sail ; or along the 
coast, gun in hand, and a towel in your 
pocket for a bathe; or out sketching with 
the ladies. There never was such a place 
for getting lost. The island was one succes- 
sion of glens, little hills, and lochs of all 
sizes, from 30 yards across to 300. The 
first ten minutes took you out of sight of 
the house, and then on you went, fancying 
each distant loch better than the last, trying 
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short cuts and invariably brought up by a| the bag of the net, and the shore is covered 
bog or marsh, till, after four or five hours,| with silver salmon, and sea trout, and flat 
when you began to feel hungry, you knew | fish small and great, and wriggling eels, and 
no more how to get home than a blind man. | dog-fish, and I don’t know what besides. 
If yet met a native—which you mostly did| And all this in a sort of opal atmosphere, 
not—he could only talk Gaelic; so your | neither day nor night (for in those high 
best plan was to make for the shore by the latitudes the sun at Midsummer scarcely dis- 
help of some burn, and then coast along till! appears), and the air is heavy with the dewy 
you came to the ruins of the old castle which | scent of the honeysuckle, growing luxuriantly 
adjoined the house. Once, by-the-bye, my) tothe very water’s edge, Ah! that was a vaca- 
brother and myself, on reaching the shore, | tion! But the colonel and the captain are both 
somehow or other turned the wrong way, gone; the house has passed into other hands, 
and were not far from repeating Robinson | and we shall never spend a vacation there 
Crusoe’s performance when he started from | again. 
his post and went right round the island, till | It is impossible to give any general rule 
he came to the post again. However, after | for spending an agreeable vacation, but one 
dining on trout cooked au nature/, we found | or two points may be noticed. In the first 
out our mistake ; and turning round, by the’ place, to enjoy your rest, and really benefit 
aid of a guide who piloted us across country by it, you should shake yourself entirely free 
for two or three miles we got home late at | from your ordinary work and surroundings. 
night. |It is no good placing your body on the 
Did you ever dine off trout au naturel? | breezy sea-shore, or among country scenes 
You first make a fire of heath or any wood | and waving woods, if your mind is all the 
that is handy, and get a lot of red-hot ashes. | while in your dingy office in town, and your 
Then wrap your fish in several folds of paper| brain taxed with answering half a dozen 
an old newspaper is as good as anything,— | letters on business every night. No. Make 
dip him, swathed in paper like a mummy, |all proper arrangements before you start ; 
into the loch, lay him on the ground, and _ have few letters, and no business ones, sent 
rake the hot ashes well over him. In a few after you ; and as long as your freedom lasts 
minutes, more or less according to its size, let body and mind, each in their own way, 
you withdraw your trout. The paper, charred | keep holiday. 
on the outside and steaming within, comes! Donot, however, fall into the very common 
off ; you open your fish, take out the inside! mistake of thinking that it is needless to pro- 
and throw it away, and the remainder with a| vide what I may call vacation-occupation. 
little salt and butter, if you have it, is a dish| To all but Tennyson’s lotus-eaters, idleness 
for a king, or as dear old Izaak Walton says, | for any time is insupportable. But here lies 
“too good for any but honest anglers.” the secret. Have plenty of things which you 
Then in the evening we had music and | may do, but nothing that you must do. Take 
singing, or the captain, who had been all) books, music, drawing materials, fishing 
over the world, told us some naval yarns; tackle; find out the various sights of the 
and perhaps, when the ladies retired about neighbourhood, including if you like Hey 
eleven, we went out with a long trawl net,| Tor; but don’t think the vacation wasted 
and cast it deftly round the mouth of the|if you never open a book, make a sketch, or 
burn, with the willing aid of two or three| see a sight. And let your family do the 
fishermen, who afterwards shared the spoil.,;same. If you and your wife are going to 
Then, when the boat had completed its) see some grand mountain or waterfall, and 
half-circle, and the net was all paid out,| your two boys aged seven and nine prefer 
we manned the ropes at each end, and be-| staying at home to ride the donkey or catch 
gan to haul in. At first it comes easily | minnows, don’t scold them, or spoil their plea- 
enough, but by degrees the water shallows, | sure by hinting that they are selfish in wishing 
and the drag is harder from the weeds, and to stay instead of going with their father 
lumps of rock, and imprisoned fish. Then and mother. Tell them to enjoy them- 
you see akind of seething like some huge’ selves in their own way, provided they don’t 
caldron beginning to boil, and the surface drown themselves, or be kicked off 4g often; 
is broken by some frightened captive, who|and when you come back at night, and 
failing to escape below, comes to the top, | Frank informs you that he rode the donkey 
and tries to leap over ! and you rush in knee | three times round the big field and only fell 
deep, and shout, and throw stones, and haul, | off once, while Artie presents you with three 
till at last with a mighty effort, out comes | minnows and a gudgeon on a small cheese- 
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own adventures in return. 

Lastly, let the arrangements of your vaca- 
tion ramble be on a scale rather below than 
above what you can afford to spend on it. 
As children my father used to impress’ upon 
us the maxim, “ Whatever you do, do 
thoroughly.” For a vacation my reading 
would be ‘‘ Whatever you do, do comfort- 
ably.” Better by far is a cheap country 
lodging, say in a farm house, with plenty of 
picnics and country rides and such inexpen- 
sive pleasures, than a tour up the Rhine, 
where you have to economize by frequenting 
second-class hotels, and will either be looked 
at superciliously by cicerones and guides, or 
fee them at the expense of your peace of 





plate, enter into it all, and tell them your|of a grand tour en Prince. 


And then at 
the end, when you return home with a fresh 
supply of health and strength, and look round 
on your wife and children with their brown 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, and find you have 
after all a few pounds in hand, of the sum set 
apart for the excursion, go and find some 
toiling seamstress, or overworked city mis- 
sionary, or poor invalid, longing for a little 
change, but hopeless of obtaining it, and 
gladden their hearts and brighten their eyes 
by the prospect of a week or two at the 
sea-side. For so, however pleasant your 
vacation may have been, you will extract 
from the last five pounds of your journey- 


money as much—shall I not say more ?—real | 


enjoyment and satisfaction, as from the 














mind. Quite as much enjoyment may be|whole amount which went before. 
got out of a simple country excursion as out | C. W. GOODHART. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—THE VALLEY OF cHamount. | these Roman temples were scarcely to be 

I do not know that any structure in all} |The next day, at noon, we quitted Milan 
Rome struck me more forcibly than the| by the Arco della Pace, and traversed a beauti- 
PaNTHEON—that magnificent symbol at once| ful and tolerably well-cultivated country till 
of the proud paganism of imperial Rome,|we reached Sesto Calende at half-past five, 
when every province had its patron deity at|and Arona at half-past seven, dining there, 
the several shrines placed all round thejand then skirting for several hours by a 
rotunda-shaped temple, and of the scarcely splendid moonlight the Lago Maggiore and 
less degraded paganism of ‘the Christian| its Borromean islands. At five in the morn- 
superstition which has simply exchanged for|ing we were at Domo d’Ossola to breakfast ; 
the altars of the old heathenism the altars!and till midnight we enjoyed one uninter- 
of the patron saints of the various countries rupted succession of magnificent scenes, 
which the Papacy boasts to have embraced | when we found ourselves at the foot of the 
within her-capacious arms. The building |Simplon, and began the ascent. Another ten 
itself as a whole is disappointing, being des-| hours brought us to the gallery of the Pass; 
titute of any character: but the portico in at half-past twelve we dined at the Simplon 
front, with its sixteen enormous columns of|inn—a wretched repast, and exorbitantly 
Egyptian granite, eight of them in each of two| dear ; and at three we were at the hospice, 
rows, and their bases and capitals of Greek| built by Napoleon, and held by four 
marble, may well be pronounced to be “be- | Augustinian monks, half a mile more bring- 
yond criticism.” And who could be cynical | ing us to the summit, marked by a cross. At 
enough not to admire the grand dome within | half-past three we began the descent along a 
measuring 133 feet in height by 133 feet in|road exposed to frequent avalanches, and 
diameter? Under one of the altars lies| protected by various galleries and refuges. 
all that remains on earth of the immortal |The descent was as rapid as the ascent had 
Raphael. But amidst all this outward | been tedious, so that at seven in the evening 
grandeur, where was the true life? “There | we were at Brieg, taking tea in sight of the 
is no readier way to lose the Saviour,”|Rhone. I have named these details of our 


said good old Bishop Hall, “ than to clog 
Him with ceremonies and outward ordinances.” 











No wonder the traces of His presence in 














Alpine itinerary by way of contrast to the 
headlong method of to-day, and 1 must say, 
after crossing the Cenis and the Brenner by 
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the mountain-rail, and'the St. Gothard and|o’clock. .Many times since I have been 
the Brunig by private carriage, I greatly | whisked by rail through France, entering it 
prefer the old-fashioned deliberateness. The|on one occasion by the railway route over 
other style may suit the American, whose only} Mont Cenis, that most wonderful of all 
thought about Alpine travel appears to be/the conceptions and triumphs of modern 
how to “do” the utmost possible amount of| mechanical art; but the reader may be 
space in the shortest conceivable time; but | interested with the old itinerary, now a thing 
the kaleidoscopic illusion receives for itself | of the past. 

no “local habitation” in the brain; ifthere| Starting, then, at five, we skirted the beauti- 
be no royal road to knowledge, certain it is|ful lake for three hours, through a rich and 
there is no railroad method of annihilating | finely cultivated country. 

the stern necessity of resting the eye and the} At eight we turned to the north-west, and 
thoughts upon the scenes which are to remain | began the ascent of the Jura range, which 
as fixtures in the mind. occupied some three hours. 

After a gradual ascent of the valley of the| After breakfasting on the way we reached 
Rhone, we were at Martigny in nine hours, | the French frontier at eleven, on the summit 
proceeding thence on foot to Chamouni, with | of the Jura. 

a mule to carry the luggage, and a native} The descent resembled somewhat the de- 
guide to show us the route. Our way was by | scent of the Simplon to Brieg. At a quarter 
the Trient valley and by the Téte Noir, at|to seven in the evening we were at the foot 
which latter place we had tea, and slept in a|}of the Jura, and in three hours more we 
small but not uncomfortable inn. At seven | arrived at Déle, where we dined and changed 
the next inorning we were again on our way ; | diligences. 

in three hours we were at the foot of the | I was interested to-day in a ééfe-d-léte with 
Orsine valley, and we were regaled succes-|the driver as I sat on the box beside him. 
sively with the aéguid/e/tes of Argentidre and of} He had been swearing a good deal at his 
La Tour, the glaciers of Argentitre, Bossons, | horses; and I at last ventured to suggest to 
and Bois, the last being the outcome of the|him in the mildest way that he was breaking 
Mer de Glace. We were now in the valley |the third commandment. 

of Chamouni, and had in full view the mag- | “ Ah,” said he, “it is a habit, not a sin.” 
nificent monarch of the Alps—Mont Blanc.| This led to some further colloquy, in which 
For three months in a later year [ gazed day | I could see that his conscience was not wholly 
by day on this mountain, until his face|seared. ‘The sin of the heart,” was one of 
became familiar as a household word. But his remarks, “is the greatest sin of all.” And 
the first impression it is impossible to describe ;| referring to the general condition of the 
and it never could be renewed. I had been | population, he averred there was “ no religion 
interested in the glaciers by the study of the |in France.” 

great work by my old teacher, Professor; ‘Why, then, all those religious proces- 
James David Forbes, and after dining at the|sions?” I inquired, alluding to sundry such 
Hotel de Londres, we set out at two for the | exhibitions which we had passed on the 
Montanvert, reaching the hospice on_ the /streets. 

summit in less than a couple of hours. The| “Those are things of the Government,” 
scene was most striking, especially the close | was his rejoinder, and I fancied he hit the 
contact of the icy moving soil with the bloom- | mark. 

ing violet on the adjoining turf, a single step} After a stay of two hours and a half we 
sufficing to translate one from the region of| were again on our way, reaching Dijon about 
desolation and death to the sunny fertile spot | six, breakfasting at half-past seven, and start- 
where all was beauty, fragrance, and pleasant-| ing once more at a quarter past eight We 
ness. It reminded me—how could it fail to| dined at three; and after an hour's rest, we 
remind me ?—of the near, life-long neighbour- | proceeded with scarcely any stoppage, except 
hood of a dead, ice-like soul, and of a living, | for change of horses, till at six the next 
animated Christian, adorned with the beauty | morning we halted an hour for breakfast. 
of holiness. . About noon we were traversing the environs 

But I must not tarry over those familiar| of Paris by the left bank of the Seine, and 
scenes, nor on the emotions stirred by re-| crossing it near Notre Dame, we were at our 
peated visits to them, After some pleasant | destination at one, having occupied fifty-four 
days spent in that delightful valley, I turned | hours on the journey, with only such sleep as 
my face once more homeward, taking the} could be snatched at intervals through the 
diligence from Geneva one morning at five| mere force of fatigue and exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—GENEVA TO PARIS, 


SucH were the “good old times.” And 
though one could scarcely wish to have them 
back again, yet who can question that the 
bird’s-eye glimpse which a traveller gets of a 
country from the rail leaves on the mind no 
fixed impression, nor any real knowledge 
either of the localities, or, still less, of the 
people’s habits and manners. That journey 
from Geneva to Paris, in spite of its fatigue, 
gave me more insight into the condition of 
rural France than I have gained since from 
the multitudinous flights by “express,” or 
should gain till the end of time. In the 
same way in Russia, a year or two ago, I 
learned more in a day’s journey in a jolting 
country cart than I learned from hundreds of 
miles of the dreary, fleet rail. No traveller 
has seen a country until he has sauntered in 
it, and talked with the people, and had time 
to digest his new ideas. 

Shall I speak of the great modern Babylon, 
in whose gay, frivolous atmosphere I now 
again, and so often since, have found myself? 
A few stray reminiscences only I must name. 

I always connect Paris, in my mind, with 
the startling news which, the morning after 


A mortal arrow yy his frame,— 
He fell, but felt no fear. 


‘“‘ His spirit with a bound 
Left its encumb’ring clay ; 
His tent at sunrise on the ground 


A darkened ruin lay!” 

A curious incident of the “encumbering 
clay” afterwards came to my knowledge. 
Some six or seven years before his death, it 
had seemed as if a certain infirmness of 
mental energy had overtaken him, and many 
wearing out; but after a comparative eclipse 
wonted splendour. After his decease his 
brain, when examined, indicated unmistakable 
traces of a “softening,” which had been 
arrested and healed; and the surgeons at 
once associated the two phenomena as cause 
and effect. 

My Parisian memories give a special dis- 
tinctness to three scenes. The year before 
the fall of Louis Philippe I visited the 
Chamber of Deputies, and could discern 
certain ominous symptoms of the rise of the 
surging waves of popular discontent which 
were so suddenly to sweep away the infatuated 








my arrival from Geneva, met my eye in 
Galignani—the death of my revered teacher, 
Thomas Chalmers. I had not seen a news- 
paper for a good many days, and what was 
my surprise that morning to read an allusion | 
to the cause of his decease, as if already the| 
decease itself were a well-known thing of the | 
past! He had been found one morning in| 
his bed, surrounded with books and papers, | 
which he had been using to prepare for the | 
General Assembly of the Free Church of| 
Scotland a report to be delivered in the fore- | 
noon; quietly and calmly the mighty spirit | 
had departed, as another Moses, with no one | 
present but God. I had been honoured to) 
sit at his feet for four years, ending in 1841; 
and now the successive scenes rose up before 
me with a vividness which no words can 
portray. The grand old man had headed, 
four years before his demise, the notable | 
exodus of the Free Church; and I had_| 
counted it my joy to follow his leadership. | 
Not a stain had touched his noble character ; | 
and now I could only join a whole country 5 | 
orison of thanksgiving to God for so trans-| 
cendent a gift, and say,— | 
“ Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 


The battle o’er, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy ! 


“ The cry at midnight came, 
He started up to hear; 





monarch. The same Chamber of Deputies 
I visited in the last days of the Second 
| Empire ; as it turned out, it was already within 


‘a week of that insane declaration of war | 


against Germany, which was to effect, as 
with the suddenness of a thunderclap, the 
déchéance of the gilded fabric. Thiers was 
ithere, and Gambetta, and Ollivier with his 
|“light heart.” Wild passions were evidently 
loose ; the stormy petrels were out; the storm 
was brewing. Some dozen times in the space 
‘of an hour the president rung furiously his 
| huge, sonorous bell, to drown and overpower 
the angry recriminations of the noisy “ orators.” 

That same forenoon I had been driving in 
| the Bois de Boulogne, when I met a crowd 
| returning from a review; Marshal Canrobert 
came tearing along with his staff and escort, 
himself adorned gaily with countless “orders.” 
I waited for the emperor; after an interval, 
a carriage and four came up with the empress; 

still no emperor! At length a couple of horses 
| passed, one ridden by a groom out of livery, 
and the other led, the saddle covered with a 
cloth, and gilt spurs dangling below it; it was 
| Napoleon’ s charger! and his master had 
sneaked away home by some private path, 

|afraid to meet the people. The third scene 
|is—the ruins of the Commune and of the 
preceding German siege. I saw these at two 


stages,—once when fresh in their stricken 
desolation, and again when they had been 


had begun to fear that the “clay” vessel was | 


the inner sun had burst forth again in all its | 
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patched up hastily as if to hide from the eye of| railway stations), the hated spiked helmet 
the stranger the vestiges of their divine punish-| met the eye, with its only too unhappy tale 
ment. For I could not help believing that at| of defeat and national humiliation. I never 
heart the more thoughtful minds among them | observed, however, in the occupying soldiery 
had felt the grip of the avenging hand, although | any symptom of bravado or any disposition 
it was only too evident, alas! that, after the| to lord it over the conquered ; on the contrary, 
stunning blow was past, and they had ceased |a delicate consideration seemed to animate 
to stagger under it, they were once more | the high-minded Germans—very different from 
“joined to their idols” of folly and vain-glory.|the rude scorn with which the French in 
The ruins of the Tuileries, of the Hétel de/| former wars had ridden rough-shod over the 
Ville, and of the Palace of St. Cloud were the| very people who now held possession of 
most striking. And why were they prostrated | their territory. 
thus? Was it not to intimate, almost with} But these memories must have an end. I 
the distinctness of an articulate voice from | was glad, as I always am after foreign travel, 
heaven, that sooner or later the nation which|to return to my own country. With all her 
will not serve God shall feel the terror of His| fogs, and mists, and dulnesses, our island 
wrath? This guilty people had quenched in| home has attractions of which the “sunny 
blood the light of the gospel again and again | south” is destitute. Her roll-call of thinkers, 
in their national existence, and must not/of confessors, of triumphant searchers after 
God’s soul be avenged on such a people?|truth—her Bacons, and Newtons, and Miltons, 
Individual transgressors have their reckoning | and Faradays, and Stephensons, and Ridleys, 
awaiting them in eternity; but nations can | and Latimers, and Alfreds—stand conspicuous 
only be punished here, and the stripes were | and without a parallel in the modern hierarchy 
visible before my eyes. of mind; and to claim “kith and kin” with 
The German occupation after the war was | such a galaxy of steady workers and endurers 
an affecting sight, perhaps the most affect-|was an ample compensation for the lack of 








| ing of all. At St. Denis, at Dijon, and at|taste and sunniness which are said to be her 


numberless other places (sometimes, as at| weakness and failing. 


Dijon, on the most prominent points in the | JOHN BAILLIE, 





3 UNS heir s 


I roucn the hills awakening from night, Through the schoolroom windows I laugh- 
With a golden hue, ingly creep, 
I sparkle like stars of silver light And many an eye 
On the morning dew. 'I entice through the roses and woodbine to 
I fly o’er the meadows that lie so fair pec? ; 
In their robes of green, [where | After me longingly ! 
I pierce through the hedgerows, and every-| And e’en in the haunts of sorrow and sin 
My touch is seen. I find my way, 


|’ Midst the glare and heat of the city’s din, 


I kiss on my way the sparkling river, = Ce 
The livelong day. 


Rippling along, 


Over the pebbles murmuring ever ‘I pour out over the mighty tide 
Its low sweet song. | Of human care, 

In the cool green woods I wander and play, | Thankless, unnoticed, far and wide, 
’Mid brake and fern, rmy way | My glory everywhere. 


Through the alders and copsewood I wend | and when the shadows longer grow, 
By the running burn. | And in the west 

I stream in the windows of cottage and hall | The clouds are waiting in rosy glow 
With a joyous glee, To see me rest, 


And the merry children rise at my call, [ linger, unwilling to pass away, 
And greet me lovingly ! Tass een f die, 


A beauty fair, With a bright good-bye! 
And hover over the silent dead 
Sleeping there. 


On the old church tower I love to shed | I light up the hills, now dark’ning and grey, 


M. 
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BLACK MARY. 


Sue was very black, and unsightly too; I had | Mary was conveyed on board and taken 
almost written hideous. Her figure was|down into the cabin ; how this was effected 
clumsy, her head was disproportionately large, | was never clearly explained to me. The girl 
her features were pure negro, but coarse and /had lived in out-premises all her life, and had 
exaggerated, and long livid scars in her dark|never seen steps nor stairs. Once in the 
skin told of stripes and suffering. Her woolly | cabin, there she remained tif the end of the 
hair surrounded her head in a shape some-| voyage, when she was by some contrivance 
thing like that of the glory with which medi-| brought up again upon deck. It was long 
zval urtists encircled those of the saints they | before she learnt to walk up and down stairs. 
loved to paint : standing on end as it did, it} For some time after her arrival in this 
was about three inches high; no other word | country, when she would fly to greet me, on 
will express the idea, but if a lock were drawn | my calling to visit her mistress, it was at the 
out at full length, you found that had it been | risk of falling down a flight of stairs, or 
straight instead of frizzled it would have/stumbling up one; and often have I taken 
been very long indeed. A young brother of her poor scarred hand in mine, and led her 
mine said she was like “a black bear in a| gently up and down, to show her how to go; 
bonnet,” and the comparison was not a bad | sometimes diversifying our promenade by an 
one, especially as her slouching walk more | excursion to the very top of the house and 
represented that of a quadruped on its hind|back again. We soon perceived, however, 
legs than the movement of a human being. |that the poor uncivilized creature was fully 

Such was Black Mary when I first saw her, | capable of receiving instruction. She began 
she was then believed to be about fourteen | to pick up English, and to sew well. We felt 
years of age. I had never before met with | that she must be taught to read, and it was 
such a good specimen of a savage, and I | considered that the infant school system would 
gazed upon her with curiosity, wondering be the best for developing her still dormant 
whether missionaries abroad had often to work intellect. But how could this great ugly girl 
upon such very raw material as that. There be introduced among the little ones? The 
are certain wild tribes that express astonish- | sight of her was likely to send them all into 





ment by walking ‘‘round and round” the 
object which excites it ; now I understood the | 
impulse, for I felt strongly inclined to walk 
round and round her. 
She belonged toa West African tribe of 
which little was then known; she had been 
brought down to the Gold Coast when quite 
a child, and bought with several others of 
familiar age as a speculation, to be raised 
(educated would be an inappropriate term) 
for bondage and misery. She remembered 
nothing of her parents, and when questioned 
about her early life, her reply would differ 
but little from Topsy’s “’spects I growed.” 
A friend of mine returning from the coast 
had the misfortune to lose her European 
nursemaid by fever; Mary’s owner, hearing 
of her trouble, offered to present her to the 
lady to supply the place, and the gift was 
accepted. True, the girl was a slave, but her 
new mistress, though herself a foreigner, was 
well acquainted with the country to which she 
was bringing her, and was aware that— 
** Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lungs 


Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall.” 





‘ 


fits ; how could it be managed ? 

A plan was at length devised, and the 
schoolmistress readily lent her aid in carrying 
it out. She told the children of the poor 
little black boys and girls who were torn away 
from their fathers and mothers by strangers, 
who were very unkind to them, who never 
taught them, and often beat them cruelly ; 
and she drew so pathetic a picture of their 
sad condition that the colour on the little 
cheeks deepened from pink to crimson, and 
little eyes became moist from sympathy. 
Then came the practical application of the 
lesson. Suppose you were to see a poor 
black girl who had been taken from her 
parents, and treated in this way, how would 
you behave to her? Of course there was a 
ready assertion that all love and pity and 
kindness would be shown her. But suppose 
she were very black indeed, blacker even than 
the black man who sweeps the crossing round 
the corner? Even this possibility did not 
lessen the flow of sympathy towards this 
imaginary girl; but she soon became a reality 
when the mistress told them that there was 
such a one not far from them at that very 
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| time, and that if they behaved well for the 


_ her come to school with them on Monday! 
| Great was the delight of the little ones when 


| negress down to the school, leaving her at 
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learned at school. She evinced such remark- 
able aptitude for teaching, that her employers 
willingly agreed to relinquish her services, so 
that she might go through a regular course of 
instruction, and be sent back to her native 
land as a schoolmistress. The committee of 
ithe Society for Promoting Female Education 
in the East readily undertook to provide this 
training. But the Lord’s ways are not our 
ways; before Mary could enter upon her 





rest of the week, she believed I would let 


I confirmed the statement ; for most success- 
ful had “the art of putting things” proved 
on her behalf. 

Accordingly, on Monday I took my poor 


the door while I made the gro formé inquiry 


| pupil. 
_ her, and she was soon quite at home 
' amongst them, although she was— 


| powers proved above the average. 


of the mistress. 
reply, and I introduced the new ungainly 
Warmly did the children welcome 


‘* Guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like their own.’’ 


Mary learned very quickly, and her mental 
In a few 
months she was able to read fluently, to write 
tolerably, and to answer any questions on the 
Bible lessons she had received. At the end 
of a year she had advanced as far as was 
thought needful, and she was then placed for 
a few months in another school, to be trained 
for domestic service. She did not, however, 


display much liking for manual work. Her) 


newly awakened mind craved for more learn- 
ing, and the scrubbing-brush and duster were 
not so welcome to her as a book. Her utter 
ignorance of the method of using these and 


other implements of household work often | 
One day, soon| 
| after her admission, the matron left her with 


caused much amusement. 


a long broom to sweep one of the rooms ; 


| and returning soon afterwards to see how she 


was getting on, she beheld her hopeful pupil , 
flat on her face at full length on the floor, 


| pushing the broom, which she held out at 


arm’s length, over her head into the corner, 
by way of obeying the injunction not to! 
forget it. But this wore off in time, and the 
patient teaching of the matron was rewarded 
by seeing Mary become handy and useful. | 
At this school she also learned what was of, 


| the deepest importance, for through the 


blessing of God she was brought to see her | 


| lost state as a sinner, and to rejoice in Christ} 





her Saviour. 

Mary returned to her mistress a good| 
servant and an humble Christian. Even the 
expression of her countenance seemed 


This elicited a satisfactory 


studies she was taken ill. 

It was soon evident that she would not re- 
cover, and admission was obtained for her 
into an hospital, where she was treated with 
great skill and tenderly nursed; but though 
her sufferings were greatly alleviated, nothing 
could prolong her life. She found work, 
however, for the Saviour whom she loved. 
As long as she was able she would go from 
bed to bed reading the Scriptures to the 
patients, and explaining them in her own 
simple way ; and when she could no longer 
do this she was propped up in bed, and in 
this position read to those within hearing of 
her voice. 

Very early one morning a message came 
from the hospital to tell me that Mary was 
dying, and had asked more than once for me. 
I went directly, but it was too late to see her 
again alive. Her happy spirit had fled almost 
as soon as the messenger had left to fetch me, 


and her wasted body was lying on the bed. 


Never shall I forget the scene I witnessed. 
All the women in the ward were weeping for 
the loss of poor Black Mary—poor no longer, 
for she was “ perfect” through the “ comeli- 
ness” which her Redeemer had put upon 
her. Even the nurses were shedding tears of 
sorrow, and every one had something to tell 
me about her—her loving sympathy in sorrow, 
and her ready application of Scripture to 
each case. She had not been permitted to 
return to her own people and to work for her 
Saviour amongst them; but she had been a 
true missionary in that hospital ward, and the 
last day will declare what fruit the Lord of 
the harvest has given for the seed sowed there. 

The bells of one of our oldest cathedrals 
rung their sweet chimes over Black Mary’s 
grave ; but sweeter far is the music in which 
she now takes part, the “new song” of the 
redeemed. Her story is an encouragement to 
teachers not to despair, however unpromising 














changed ; the savage scowl had gone, and the soil may be in which they work ; for those 
those plain features told that she enjoyed|who knew Mary when she first reached 
the peace which “passeth all understanding.” | England, and who witnessed the happy 
The children of the family were her special) change that took place in her, can but ex- 
charge, and she began, without being desired | claim in joyful admiration, “Is anything too 
to. do so, to impart to them what she had | hard for the Lord?” R. ‘A. W, 
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CHARACTER PAINTING. 


KNOWLEDGE of every kind is excellent and| graphy enlarge the field of study, and enable 
useful. But the knowledge of God far tran-| us to hang additional portraits in our mental 
scends all other knowledge. And for this! picture gallery. And Holy Scripture presents 
among other reasons, that our Saviour says,|to us numerous delineations of the charac- 
“ This is life eternal, to know Thee the only/ ters of the saints of the Old and New Testa- 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast | ments, so that they also become included. 
sent.” Jesus Christ it is who has revealed| And in the wisdom and condescension and 
to us the character of God. This was but|love of God, without the arts of painting, 
little known until “ God was manifest in the | sculpture, or photography, we have a beauti- 
flesh.” But Christ has more clearly revealed | ful, and what is more important, we have an 
it. He has declared the character of God|accurate portrait of our great Exemplar, 
to us in His discourses. He has exhibited | Jesus Christ. 

the character of God to us in His life. As} Our mental likenesses are dependent on 
the exclamation of the Jews, and the gospel| the point of view whence they are taken, 
story by which I purpose to illustrate it,)and on the character of the mind in the 
show how Jesus Christ loved, so in this|memory of which they are retained. It is 
way we see how God loved. “He that} well said, ‘A portrait depends almost as 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” He} much on the painter as on the face of him 
that hath seen My character hath seen | whose likeness it represents ; and if it be 
my Father’s character. He that hath seen | thus with sketches taken by the pencil, it is 
My love hath seen His love. If we are/still more with sketches by the pen.” We 
to ascertain the character of God “in the|are not subject to these drawbacks from ac- 
face of Jesus Christ,” where are we to find | curacy in the characters of the Bible or in the 
a faithful delineation of Christ’s character ?| portrait of Jesus Christ. We should have 
And how is truthfulness of portraiture | had them but for the inspiration of Scripture. 
secured? These are important questions, | We have in these word-pictures real, life- 
and we will attempt to solve them. like delineations secured to us by the i inspi- 

The observation of character is a source | ration of the Holy Spirit. “ All scripture,” 

of much interest to many. The study of the the whole gallery of word- pictures, including 
.characters of Holy Scripture, especially of|the saints and the Saviour, “is given by in- 
the character of Jesus Christ, is invested with | spiration of God,” and therefore “is profit- 
more than common interest. The study of able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
character with some men is a cultivated habit. | for instruction in righteousness,” that, by the 
The study of the characters of the Bible and | grace of God, observing and studying these 
the character of Jesus Christ, with all Chris- | characters, disapproving and avoiding the 
tians, young and old, should be a cultivated | evil, admiring and imitating the good, “ fol- 
habit. In those persons living around us, or | lowing them who through faith and patience 
those whose characters are delineated in the| inherit the promises,” and especially “ walk- 
pages of history, we find something to admire | F ing as Christ also walked,” “the man of God 
or to disapprove ; we discover something to| may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
imitate or to avoid. It is the same even in| good works.” 

the characters of the Bible; some are exam-| How great is our advantage over those 
ples to allure, others are beacons to warn.| Christians who lived before the Reformation 
But in the character of Jesus Christ—and | in our possession of the Scriptures! Gregory 
hence He is the model man—there is nothing | in his epistle to Serenus writes, “That which 
to disapprove, nothing to avoid, whilst there | Scripture is to them that read the same doth 
is everything to allure, everything to admire, | picture perform unto the unlearned behold- 
and everything to imitate. It is highly in- | ing.” We do not think that the picture or 
structive to take an intelligent view of men/statue can represent Christ as the Scripture 
and their sayings and doings as they pass|reveals Him. “The lively oracles of God,” 
before our eyes. The observation is quite|as we believe, can alone portray the living 
true, “ Every man has a picture gallery of his Christ as “He went about,” loving and 
own, in which he has hung the likenesses o!| “doing good.” No painter on canvas by 
those he has known,” History and bio-|aid of pencil and colour, no sculptor in 
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marble and by help of chisel, could delineate 
the phases of the character of Jesus Christ. 
There is this great peculiarity in man, that 
whilst some animals, without muscles of the 
face, have been stereotyped in their looks 
from the time of Noah and the deluge, the 
animal man, possessing voluntary muscles 
over which the will exercises a direct control, 
renders these subservient to all the actions 
by which he is placed in active relation to 
the external world, as in all the motions of 
the limbs, of speech, of the eyes, ears, &c. 
But besides these muscles of animal life there 
is something in man which appears to con- 
nect muscular motion with moral life. By 
some physical means, at one time he can 
display shame by the crimson blush mant- 
ling the cheek, and at another time terror by 
its ashy paleness. But this is by no means 
an infallible indicator of moral passions ; we 
are told that courage will produce the same 
pallor as alarm, and the red glow which suf.- 
fuses the face may arise from other, not 
even moral, but simply physical causes. There 
is then no sure indication of moral phases in 
the portrait, however accurately painted. 

But further, effects cannot rise above their 
causes. “Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” No human skill can produce a 
human face on canvas manifesting one of the 
group of the graces of the Holy Spirit in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. If the 
moral phase of character cannot surely be 
indicated, if what appears to be from moral 
causes may be accounted for on physical 
grounds, how can the spiritual be delineated? 
Here art is entirely at fault. No artist, by 
portrait merely, can paint a spiritually loving 
man. For instance, how can an artist paint 
a human face which shall certainly indicate 
that he “loves God” or “loves the brethren”? 
‘ Souls, the more excellent parts of saints, can 
by no image be represented or expressed.”* 
If art fails here, how can the divine phases 
of character be portrayed, how can there 
stand out on canvas the face of one loving, 
with human, with spiritual, with divine, with 
perfect, with infinite love, as Jesus Christ 
loved? “It appeareth that no image can 
be made of Christ, for Christ is God and 
man. Of the Godhead, which is the most 
excellent part, no images can be made.” + The 
unlearned may look at what is termed a paint- 
ing of Christ, he may embrace a sculptured 
Christ, he may contemplate it, he may medi- 
tate upon it. But after all it is not Christ. 
It can give no proper idea of Christ. It is 


* Homily. t Homily. 





only an imaginary, it must be a fictitious 
Christ. 

But though we cannot learn from portrait 
or statue what Christ is, there is a method 
by which we may obtain the necessary and 
saving wisdom. We have in Holy Scripture a 
history of His sayings and a description of 
His doings. It is very much by a series of 
word-pictures of His benevolent actions that 
we know Him; “they testify of Him.” 
What no sculptor can place before us, what 
no painter can picture to us, what we can 
never learn from marble or canvas, what the 
brilliant eye, and ruddy mouth, and radiant 
cheek, and inimitable features of the face 
cannot discover to us of the character of 
Jesus Christ, we may infallibly learn from the 
lessons which He taught and from the word- 
pictures of what He did. One simple gospel 
story of Jesus which we shall have under 
consideration shows us what no copy of hu- 
man face, however beautiful, what no ima- 
gining of human face, however ideal, can do, 
i. é., how humanly, spiritually, divinely, per- 
fectly, infinitely Jesus Christ loved. With 
the Bible in our hands it is made compara- 
tively easy to us to realize the same “ Lord 
Jesus who went in and out among” the 
disciples. Ancient and modern artists have 
indulged their fancy in portraying Him, seek- 
ing to impart interest to their works by ima- 
ginary beauties and by exaggeration of every 
kind, for the sake of gaining praise and 
admiration ; but in the word-pictures of the 
Bible we have the simple and unadorned 
relation of facts; strict truth shines forth 
from every page. No one can doubt but 
that so pure an intelligence as the Holy 
Spirit must see and must put things in a 
right point of view. This circumstance is 
sufficient in itself to raise the Scripture de- 
scriptions of character far above any delinea- 
tions to which art can attain. 

We have been led to make these pre- 
liminary and preparatory remarks because 
we have to ask you to “behold how He 
loved,” to contemplate that especial feature 
of the character of Jesus Christ in the way 
in which we can best and, as we think, can 
alone surely learn it, viz., from His words 
and deeds. 

Plato, in his fable of the birth of Love, 
says that the parents of Love were Poverty 
and Riches. ‘There was One born of Mary, 
in Bethlehem’s manger cradle, who was the 
Son of God. His parentage was human 
poverty and divine riches. Most fitting 
descent of One who “humbled Himself,” 
and yet “in whom dwelt all the fulness of 
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the Godhead bodily.” “He was rich, yet 
for our sakes He became poor.” His name 
is Love. Jesus is not merely love in name, 
He has a loving nature. He wishes us to 
act towards Him as if He loved. He wants 
us to exercise confidence in His love. He 
desires that we should trust in His loving 
word, that we should appeal to His loving 
heart, that we should look for our supplies 
from His loving hand. All this we shall 
be the more ready to do if we study well one 
of the word-pictures of Jesus which the 
Holy Spirit has delineated, and thus “ behold 
how He loved.” 

What a beautiful portrait of Jesus has 
the evangelist Mark given to us in his 
gospel! (chap. x. 13—16). Here is the 
simple story : Christ blessing little children. 
“And they brought young children to Him, | 
that He should touch them: and His| 
disciples rebuked those that brought them. 
But when Jesus saw it, He was much dis- | 








visits his disciple, the latter takes his child 
to him for his blessing ; the disciple forcing 
the head of the child down to the gooroo’s 
feet, the latter gives what is called his 
blessing in some such words as these,—“ Live 
long ; be learned ; be rich.” Our Saviour’s 
benediction includes all these; it includes 
wisdom,— He, by His word and grace, *‘ makes 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Him ;”’ it includes riches,— He makes wealthy 
with His own “unsearchable riches” of 
grace and glory ; it includes life,—He gives 
not only long life, longevity is a divine 
blessing, but He gives “ everlasting life,” 
even “life for evermore.” 

The administration of baptism seems to us 
to be based upon the promise of God and the 
character of God, perhaps more especially 
upon the gospel as revealing this feature of 
love. Christ’s love for children is made the 
reason, claim, and motive of the institution. 
Mark the language of the service, * Our 


pleased, and said unto them, Suffer the little} Lord Jesus Christ most lovingly doth call 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them | ‘them unto Him.” And we are there re- 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God. | minded how loving words were accompanied 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not | by loving actions, “ By His outward gesture 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, | and deed He declared His good-will toward 
he shall not enter therein. And He took | them, for He embraced them in His arms, 
them up in His arms, put His hands upon) He laid His hands upon them, and blessed 


them, and blessed them.” St. Matthew says, | 


“Then were there brought unto Him little | 
St. Mark | 


children.” ‘Young children,” 
says. These are termed by St. Luke| 
“ infants,” very young children. Some have | 


thought that it was on this account that | 
the disciples rebuked those that brought 
them, thinking them too young to receive | 
good. 

“And He took them up in His arms.” 
One of the Itala versions reads * ‘‘in His | 
bosom.” Behold how Jesus Christ loves little 
children! “He put His hands on them.” 
Among the Jews it was a custom to lay their 
hands on the heads of those for whom they 
prayed and whom they blessed. The putting 
on of hands was by way of solemn dedica- 
tion or consecration to God, the person was 
considered as the sacred property of God ever 
after ; whatever is solemnly consecrated to 
God abides under His protection and blessing. 
These parents put their children under the 
fostering care of Jesus Christ, and they did 
not misjudge His love for them, nor His 
willingness to pray for them and do them 
good ; and He afforded a public lasting testi- 
mony of His approbation. “And He 
blessed them.” Dr. Adam Clarke informs 
us that when a gooroo—a spiritual guide— 

* Tn sinu suo.” 





them.” 

It is very remarkable how great philanthro- 
pists have been especially characterized by 
their love for children. Thomas Wright, the 
|prisoner’s sure friend, spent a considerable 
portion of his long benevolent Christian 
career in anxious and blessed toil 
children. Homeless boys, street Arabs, desti- 


{tute boys, boys leading a wandering life, 
| runaways, 


found in him a father. The 
Refuge, Industrial Home, Reformatory, Day 
Feeding School, Brigades, Training Ship, 
owed to him their foundation or support. 
In his pathway of philanthropy hundreds 
of youths were blessed by his efforts, phy- 
sically, mentally, and spiritually. Orphans 
were educated, helpless ones were comforted, 
souls were rescued at once from present 
ignorance and misery and from eternal per- 
dition. 

He cleared the way before the unfriended 
fatherless boy, he raised, from among those 
who otherwise would have been outcast and 
ignorant, laborious, aspiring, and useful men. 

He realized the sad truth,— 

** Lambs for whom the Shepherd bled 
Are straying from the fold,”’ 
and with the crook of love he drew many 
a little wanderer within the enclosure of 
present and future well-being. 





for | 
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There was another philanthropist in this;to rise higher than this. See! He folds them 
century, who devoted the love of his heart|to His kind bosom, He places His sacred 
and the energy of his mind, his time and | hands on their little heads, and He bestows 
talents to the welfare of children, Love to|on them more than a patriarchal blessing. 
children indited the words “ Children should | “ Behold how He loved.” 
never be allowed to weep without an effort} All along in the history of the Church of 
to ascertain the cause. Tears are an evidence | Christ has Jesus been re-enacting this loving 
of suffering. The suffering may be mental|scene. This enfolding and this benediction 
or physical, both imply a want which should | is ever being realized. Every Christian pastor 
be inquired into and satisfied if practicable.” | could write of how Jesus took some little one 
Love to children constrained the Christmas- | in His arms and blessed him. We remember 
time purchase of gifts for Asylum Orphans, |such a case,* a mere child, only a little more 
and the “item” in his last will and testament | than four years old. She was a sweet. child, 
providing that his death should not rob the | and for some time before she was taken sick 
little ones of this happiness at the annual) she felt that she was a sinner, and that she 
festive season. Goldsmith’s words had con-| needed the Saviour for her Friend. Day after 
stant literal application in the daily walk of| day would she go to her little room, and kneel 
Andrew Reed :— | down and pray with tears that God would for- 
« Ben chil oe mre |give her sins, and not take her out of the 

en children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile ; | world before her new heart had come to her. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, |When she was taken sick she was soon told 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed.” | that she must die. She begged her father not 

We have met with another illustration. A leahen cgi. going to her a “6 
biographer describes an ancient man, with a|° i REARS the pe eg read, vile mre hed 
kind-hearted countenance, as passing a merry | ather pray, and, with a sweet smile, stretehe 
thine of ilaghal’ Bove and sil apubkia | out her little hands tobid her father and mother 

Be - ys, Be 5 | farewell, and closed her bright eyes in death 
“ Bless you all, my little merry hearts; may | hil ROY rome fel h y 
you be as free from sin as you are from|™ oe Pay a ene maeeee - 
sorrow ;” as parting two passionate lads who | “Jesus can make the dying bed 
are fighting ; as giving twopence to a poor'| As soft as downy pillows are. 
girl who has by accident broken her jug, to} Her poor pale body was left, but her glorious 
make all right ; as picking up a fallen child) spirit went up to God. Ah! when such a 
out of the dirt ; as comforting a little orphan | babe has the way of salvation made so plain 
boy, patting him on the head, and speaking | to its feeble powers, finds the way of life so 
to him of a heavenly Father, and quoting to| easy, can know and love the Saviour, can 
him, “When my father and my mother | rely on Him and die in peace and joy, and 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” | thus be ripened for heaven, you see th. value 
of the enfolding of Jesus, the power of the 





“ He hath a tear of pity anda hand 


Open as day for melting charity.” | benediction of Jesus, and in every little child’s 
. ; Pde .. |conversion to God. you “behold how He 
This favourite of the young, this pious philan- | loved.” 


thropist, George Mogridge, whose happy looks |“ 7. caset of the “Child Martyr of An- 
mane shaun pial oo gp 9? _ tioch” is very apposite, because her faith 
young : ang P was especially enkindled by the thought of 
tion as he extemporized a story to amuse and Christ’s love for children. A person named 
instruct them,—~at a. glance you may see that Romanus was scourged at Antioch. A soldier 


he was an ardent lover of children. . . “ytd 
: : . | bantered him saying, “ Your Christ is but of 
Doubtless these philanthropists found their yesterday ; the gods of the nations are much 


high and, holy raptive in the fact that what older.” Now it was so that a Roman mother 

they ifr children was doe fo Him who had come to the scene of hie sflengs hoi 

ones when He was Himself on earth, In the| 78 1 At ae sige boy ig cag y ear sl 

case of the philanthropist, the weakness of in- “peeapanse Bay . pan hs y rs i" "he pig The 

fancy, the innocence of a babe, the sorrow of. . ay 

a child in tears, seized instinctively on his ously replied, We CHIGID COnDEE: DOM, BF 
. lieve there are many gods; there is but one 


compassion.. Jesus Christ, because they were God, and He dwells in the heart.” The per- 
so young, because they were so innocent, : 


because they were so utterly helpless, pitied * “ Truth made Simple.” 
them ; but He seems in the evangelical story + Barth’s ‘‘ History of the Church of Christ.” 
VIII. 3H 
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secutor then turning to the boy said, “ Tell 
me, child, who taught you thus to speak? 
How did you learn this faith?” The boy 
looked in his mother’s face and replied, “ It 
was God’s grace that taught it to my dear 
mother ; and she taught me that Jesus Christ 
loved little children, and I learned to love 
Him for His love to us.” “ Let us see now 
what the love of Christ can do for you,” cried 
the cruel judge ; and, at a sign from him, the 
lictors, who stood ready with their rods, after 
the fashion of the Romans, instantly seized 
the boy. Gladly would the mother have saved 
her child, even at the expense of her own life, 
but she could not do so; yet did she whisper 
to him to trust in the love of Christ, and to 
speak the truth. And the poor child, feeble 
and timid as he was, did trust in that love; 
nor could all the cruelty of his tormentors 
separate him from it. ‘“ What can the love 
of Christ do for him now?” asked the judge, 
as the blood streamed from the tender flesh 
of the boy. “It enables him to endure what 
his Master endured for him and for us all,” 
was the reply. And again they smote the 
child, to torture the Christian mother. ‘What 
can the love of Christ do for him now?” they 
asked again. And tears fell even from heathen 
eyes as that Roman mother, a thousand times 
more tortured than her son, answered, “It 
teaches him to forgive his persecutors.” The 
boy watched his mother’s eye as it rose up to 
heaven for him, and he thought of the suffer- 
ings of his dear Lord and Saviour of which 
she had told him ; and when his tormentors 
inquired whether he would not now acknow- 
ledge the gods they served, and deny Christ, 
he still answered, “ No; there is no other God 
but one: Jesus Christ is the Redeemer of the 
world. He loved me, and I love Him for 
His love.” The poor child now fainted be- 
tween the repeated strokes, and they cast the 
mangled body into the mother’s arms, crying, 
‘See what the love of your Christ can do for 
him now!” As the mother pressed it gently 
to her own crushed heart she answered, “That 
love will take him from the wrath of man to 
the peace of heaven.” Yes, and beyond the 
ken of mortals, in view of the bright angels, 
there was another enfolding, another bene- 
diction from the Saviour of the child’s faith, 
the Jesus Christ who, as he had been taught 
and had realized, loved little children. 

The following illustration is valuable, as it 
brings out the love of the Saviour in contrast 
with the failure of parental affection. In the 
third century a child named Cyril of Czesarea 
showed uncommon fortitude as a follower of 
Jesus Christ. He called on that sacred name 





continually, nor could threats nor blows re- 
strain him. Many children of his own age 
persecuted him; and his own father drove 
him out of his house, with the applauses of 
many for his zeal in support of paganism. 
He was at length ordered to appear before 
the judge, who thus addressed him :—‘ My 
child, I will pardon your faults, your father 
shall receive you again ; it is in your power 
to enjoy your father’s estate, provided you 
are wise and regard your own interest.” “I 
rejoice to bear reproaches,” replied Cyril ; 
“God will receive me; I am glad that I am 
expelled out of our house, I shall have a 
better mansion ; I fear not death, because it 
will introduce me to a better life.” He went 
to his death amidst the admiration of the 
whole city. Now contrast the inhumanity of 
the pagan father and the benevolence of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour. The stony-hearted heathen 
parent steels his breast against his own off- 
spring, drives him out of his natural shelter, 
makes the child homeless. There is no en- 
folding in arms of love for him ; there is no 
clasping to the fatherly heart for him ; there 
is no patriarchal benediction for him. No! 
Away, begone to suffering, to misery, to death. 
But Jesus—for the veil is opened for us by 
the finger of inspiration—is standing on the 
right hand of God, and as Cyril sees him, 
and breathes the dying prayer, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,” those arms that were ex- 
tended on earth to embrace the children are 
ready to embrace him, and we can imagine 
the cheering welcome and benediction, “Suffer 
him to come unto Me: blessed art thou of the 
Lord.” 

Having realized the character of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the lover of children, we may 
now glance at a few of those topics which are 
naturally suggested by the subject or asso- 
ciated with it. 

1. How many parents by a consideration 
of this loving act of Jesus have encouraged 
themselves in the Lord their God! We can 
well imagine their appeal to the Saviour, 
“Gracious Redeemer, little children were 
brought to Thee that Thou mightest touch 
them and bless them. Oh! with what 
warm affection Thou didst welcome and 
receive them! cheering them with these 
kind words,—‘ Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto Me.’ We bring our 
children, we bring the children of our rela- 
tions and friends, we repose them in Thine 
encircling arms, we place them near Thy 
loving heart; Thou wilt graciously conde- 
scend to lay Thy hands upon them and bless 
them. 
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‘We bring them, Lord, by fervent prayer, 
And yield them up to Thee ; 
Trusting that we ourselves are Thine, 
Thine let our offspring be.’” 


2. Christ's taking up the children and bless- 
ing them has been the perpetual encourage- 
ment of parents in dedicating their children 
to Christ. Knowing this, they cannot doubt 
that “He alloweth this charitable work of 
theirs in bringing the little ones to His holy 
baptism.” With this manifestation of His 
love for children in view, they “do earnestly 
believe that Christ will likewise favourably 
receive their offspring, that He will embrace 
them with the arms of His mercy, that He 


| will give unto them the blessing of eternal 








| diction. 


life, and make them partakers of His ever- 
lasting kingdom.” They remember the pre- 
cious fact,— 


** He who loved the little children 
Took them in His arms and blessed.” 


The babes shall be placed in His bosom. 
For them shall be asked His sacred bene- 
He shall be their Saviour and 
friend. They shall be trained to love and 
obey and follow Him, and they shall find 
their motive for loyalty in His heart’s love. 

3. Many parents, as they have realized by 
means of this loving act of the Saviour what 
Christ truly is, and have been drawn to 
entrust their children to His love and care, 
His providence and grace, have felt the 
burden of anxiety for their well-doing gra- 
ciously removed. Many a Christian mother's 
experience is traced in the following words:— 
***O disciples, pray further my coming, 

I feel such a burden of care ; 


If I carry it up to the Master, 
Perhaps I may leave it all there. 
“If He lay but His hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know, 
For a blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them then as they go.’ 
“Through the people who hung on His teaching, | 
Or waited His touch or His word, | 
Past the row of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 
“ And the sad heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As He laid His dear hand on the children, 
And blessed them with tenderest love ; 


“‘ As He said of the babes in His bosom, 

‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
And strength for all duty and trial 

That hour to her spirit was given.”’* 





4. Some minds are impressed with the | 
feeling that little children are the objects of | 
Christ’s most peculiar care. They cannot | 
account for their continual preservation and 


* “Little Pilgrim.” 
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support, while exposed to so many dangers 
incident to their age, but on the ground 
of a peculiar and extraordinary providence. 
Moses was not the only little child who has 
enjoyed the enfolding and benediction of a 
superhuman Friend and Saviour. Hosts of 
little ones cared for, caressed, and conse- 
crated by Jesus Christ, will help to make the 
great congregation of the glorified, and to 
swell the grand anthem to the Redeemer’s 
eternal praise. We have the strongest con- 
viction that in a literal sense, as well as in 
a spiritual one, it is true “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” We have faith in His 
enfolding and blessing the little ones around 
His throne. 

5. We think that this deep love for the 
young may be viewed as a pledge of much 
goodness of character in other respects. 
Love for children has avery sweet, mellowing, 
calming influence over the human passions. 
A remarkable instance of it may be noted 
in the statesman Wilberforce, in a commin- 
gled glimpse of his public and social life. A 
friend once found him in the greatest agita- 
tion looking for a despatch he had mislaid, 
and for which one of the Royal Family was 
waiting. At the moment, as if to make it 
still more trying to his temper, a disturbance 
was heard in the nursery overhead. John 
| Newton truly says, “ Many Christians who 
bore the loss of a dear child, or of all their 
property, with the most heroic Christian for- 
titude, are entirely vanquished by a very 
| trifling circumstance in ordinary life.” Such, 
for instance, as Wilberforce’s interruption by 
the little children in the midst of an urgent 
business engagement. Now, thought the 
friend, surely for once his temper will give 
way. The thought had hardly passed through 
his mind, when Wilberforce turned to him 
and said, “ What a blessing it is to hear those 
dear children ! only think what a relief among 
other hurries to hear their voices, and to 
know they are well!” We remarked that 
love for children had a soothing, pacifying 
influence over the other passions of the 
human heart; but may we not almost look 
upon love for children as a token and gua- 
rantee that other virtues are associated in 
that bosom where this is the master spirit ? 
May we not hope that as in the teacher, so 
in the disciple, there will be entwined around 
that heart many other beautiful graces where 

redominates love for the little ones ? 

6. If love for children is valuable any- 
where, it is so in the case of a Sunday school 
teacher. Here it is an indispensable re- 
quisite. A good teacher must be like the 
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Great Teacher in his love for children.* 
No one who has not made the attempt can 
know how many little trials and vexations 
attend the faithful teacher. He meets with 
ignorance and stupidity, deplorable and ap- 
parently incurable ; with habits perverse and 
corrupt, which have been woven into all the 
education of the children ; with dispositions 
which seem to have no right side; and yet 
he must love these children, or he can do 
them no good. He must love them all ; for 
however unlovely and unamiable the child 
may be, he will never let the teacher do him 
any good till he is sure that he loves him. 
He must have the confidence and the affec- 
tion of his class, or he can do them no good. 
In order to this he must have an un- 
quenchable love for their souls; a love like 
that of Christ, which many waters cannot 
quench, nor floods drown. This will lead 
him to overlook the many little vexations 
which beset him. ‘This love to the souls of 
children will render him elastic, and yet firm 
in his labours, easy of access to his scholars, 
and ready to communicate information to 
them. Every ray of light which he receives 
he will reflect upon the path in which his 
class is walking, that thereby they may be 
led to heaven. Any one who is not warmly 
affected to the souls of children should not be 
a teacher. Sabbath school teachers should 
have so much of this love that they are led 
to the duties of their station by the bent of 
their own inclinations. 

7. How many of the little ones have been 
drawn to Jesus by the word-picture of His 
love in blessing children! We remember 
one dear child of only four summers, whose 
baby heart was filled with trust in Him. In 
her death-illness she spoke of Him and sang 
about Him in hymns taught her at her 
Sunday school, and she pillowed herself to 


Rey. J. Todd. 





die on these words, which form the epitaph 
on her tiny grave in God’s acre,—* Jesus, 
suffer me to come to Thee. Amen.” 
** Gone to the better land, 
Asleep on Jesu’s breast 
The gentle babe has found 
Its everlasting rest.” 

8. What is calculated to touch and inspire 
the young heart so much as the thought and 
the constraint of this love for children, seen 
in His suffering them to come to Him, and 
in His being gladdened in heart by their 
coming ? 

Do you want a friend P— 

‘* One who never will forget, 
Loving to the end? 
‘*One whom you can tell when sad 
Every thing that grieves? 
One who loves to make you glad, 
One who never leaves ? 


“ Such a loving Friend is ours, 
Near us all the day, 
Helping us in lesson-hours, 
Smiling on our play, 
“ Keeping us from doing wrong, 
Guarding everywhere, 
Listening to each happy song 
And each little prayer. 


Who is the Friend that loves so much, 
And loveth to the end ?” * 


It is Jesus, “ Christ who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.” 

9. “ Behold how He loved!” Herein is 
love. May the love of Christ constrain us 
all to live henceforth not unto ourselves, but 
unto Him who loved us, and loving us so 
much, gave Himself for us. Let us give 
Jesus Christ our life’s work and our lips’ 
song, and He will then best know that He 
has our heart’s love. ‘“ We love Him because 
He first loved us.” May we keep His com- 
mandments and abide in His love for ever.” 


Harpurhey. 
*F. R. Havergal. 
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NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 
No. XI.—TuHE Soorrers, THE SHEAHS, AND THE KoRAN. 


In his valuable History of Persia, Sir John |the family remained on the throne until Nadir 
Malcolm has given a lengthy and learned dis-|Shah ousted them, a.p. 1736. Ismael’s an- 
sertation on the religion of the country, of|cestors weret Sooffees, of which semi-philo- 
which we will now proceed to give a brief | sophical, semi-religious sect some account is 
account. | necessary. 1 


PTR he SEAR aTIRE RE 


The founder of the Persian State religion is 
Shah Ismael, who was also the first sovereign 
of the Suffavean dynasty. The first of the 
family who obtained any reputation was 
Shaikh Suffee-ood-deen,* from whom the dy- 


| The Sooffees, according to Malcolm, repre- 
| sent themselves as devoted to the search of 
truth, and incessantly occupied in adoring 
the Almighty—who, according to their belief, 


|is diffused over all creation; He exists 
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nasty takes its distinctive name. His son | everywhere and in everything. They com- 
was Sudder-ood-deen, who attained so great|pare the emanation of His essence or 
a repute for sanctity, that even the great con- | Spirit to the rays of the sun, which they con- 
queror Timour paid him a visit, and demanded | ceive are continually darted forth and re- 
what favour he could confer on him. Ac-|absorbed. It is for this reabsorption into the 
cording to the historian of the Suffavean mon-| divine essence, to which their immortal part 
archs, whose. work entitled Zubd-ul-Tuarikh | belongs, that they continually sigh. They 
(literally ‘“ Historical Selections”) is much | believe that the soul of man, and the principle 
quoted by European commentators and | of life which exists throughout all nature, are 
writers of Persian history, the holy man re-|not from God, but of God. Much has been 
plied that Timour would confer the greatest| written on the subject of Suffism by Sir 


favour on him by releasing the prisoners he 
had brought from Room (Turkey). The great 
Tartar general complied with. his request, and 
when the tribes gained their freedom, they 


William Jones, the founder and first President 


of the Asiatic Society, and pronounced. by 


Sir William Mackintosh, in his address to 





the Bombay Literary Society, to be perhaps 


declared themselves the grateful disciples of | the most erudite man of his day, though he 
thesaint ; their descendants henceforth became | was a contemporary and friend of Burke and 
the staunch supporters of the family of Suffee, | Johnson, of Hume and Smith, of Gibbon and 
and placed Shah Ismael on the throne of| Robertson. 

Persia. Ismael, at the early age of fourteen,) By some, says an eminent writer, the word 
defeated the King of Shirwan, and established | suffee or sifi, is supposed to be derived 
himself at Tabreez; he still further pursued | from swf, wool, on account of this peculiar 








his career of victory, and in less than four 
years was acknowledged King of Persia. 
This was in the year of our Lord 1500, and 


* Suffee is derived from sufé, which means 
‘* purity,” from saaf “ clean.” 

t They were descended from the seventh Imaum. 
The sacred title of Imaum is by the Sheeahs given 
only to the immediate descendants of the Prophet, 
twelve in number. The last of these, the Imaum 
Mehdy, is supposed by them to be concealed, not 
dead, and the title which belongs to him cannot, they 
conceive, be given to another ; but among the Soonees 
it is a dogma that there must be always a visible 
Imaum, or head of the church. The title is given to 
the four learned doctors who are the founders of their 
faith. The Sultans of Turkey have assumed the title, 


these qualities. 





which they claim on the ground of the formal re- 


order wearing woollen apparel, and from 
their exemplary life of wisdom, piety, and 
devotion. The term became transferred 
to an epithet implying the possession of 
Of their tenets, the fol- 
lowing is from a Persian manuscript, quoted 
by Malcolm :—“ It is difficult to understand 
what the Sooffees state as their opinion con- 
cerning matter. Some of them term the 
world alum kheal (a world of delusion) ; by 
which it is implied that we are constantly, 











the Sultan is called ‘‘ Commander of the Faithful,” a 
title by which the caliphs of Baghdad were known. 
Abbas, it should be said, was the uncle of Mahomed ; 
his grandson was promoted to the caliphate, and the 


nunciation by Mahomed Twelfth, the last caliph of |famous Haroon-ool-Raschid was the fifth of _the 


the race of Abbas, in favour of Selim First. 





Hence | family. 
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with regard to all maddah, or matter, under 
an illusion of our senses, and that it exists 
only from the light of God, or the animating 
principle which enables us to see it and 
makes it visible ; otherwise it is in itself no- 
thing. ‘The creation,’ they say, ‘ proceeded 
at once from the splendour of God, who 
poured His Spirit on the universe, as the 
general diffusion of light is poured over the 
earth by the rising sun ; and as the absence 
of that luminary creates total darkness, so the 
partial ortotal absence of the divine splendour 
or light causes partial or general annihilation.’ 
They compare the creation in its relation to 
the Creator to those small particles discern- 
ible in the rays of the sun, which are gone 
the moment it ceases to shine.” According 
to the Sooffee doctrine, there are four stages 
through which man must pass before he can 
reach that of divine beatitude, when, to use 
their own language, “his corporeal purdah 
(veil) will beremoved,and his emancipated soul 
will mix again with the glorious essence from 
which it had been separated, but not divided.” 
In the first stage, which is that of “ humanity,” 
the disciple must be subject to the require- 
ments and observances of the established 
religion ; the second stage, which is called the 
“road” or “path,” can only be attained by 
the exercise of great piety and virtue; the 
third stage is that of “ knowledge,” when the 
disciple, having become inspired, is equal to 
the angels ; the fourth and last stage denotes 
his arrival at truth, which implies his com- 
plete union with the Divinity. It will be seen 
that these tenets are Deistical, and oppose 
the belief in any revealed religion, except in 
the first stage, where rites and observances 
are only recommended to the vulgar and 
ignorant, who are incapable of a higher life. 
Wonderful stories are told of those chosen 
ones who have attained the fourth or grand 
state, where the spirit has overcome the body 
by faith, incessant prayer, and contemplation 
of the Almighty, in which stage it can work 
miracles. We will give one anecdote as an 
example, There was a fakir of the Sooffee 
order, to whom came after his decease and 
burial the two examining angels.* On asking 
him the tenets of his faith, this cynical phi- 
losopher deigned not to reply, but said, 
“Brng me a hookah.” The examining 
angels were astonished, left him, flew directly 
to the divine presence, and related the cir- 
cumstance. A voice issued from the throne 


* Moonkir and Nikir are the two examining angels 
Who come to the grave. This visit is called Hibboot- 
ak-Keber, or *‘ the beating of the grave.” Vide Sale’s 
‘Preliminary Discourse to the Koran.” 





that it should be granted him, as he was the 
Lord’s friend and beloved. They accordingly 
returned to the grave with the hookah and 
presented it. After smoking it some time, 
and at last puffing out a whole column of 
smoke, which condensed itself on the opposite 
side of the grave, he then told them to look 
there for the tenets of his faith. They did so, 
and perceived in large characters the essential 
article of the Mussulman faith, “‘ There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God.” They were satisfied and went their 
way. 
Perhaps the great difference between these 
mystics cannot be better defined than in the 
metaphysical distinction conveyed in the ideas 
represented by the Sooffee tenet, “That all 
is He,” and that of the observers of the law, 
who say, “All is from Him.” The tenets 
held by the Sooffees were strenuously opposed 
by the Mohammedan priests as subversive of 
their doctrines, and on their appealing to the 
Persian king these sectaries have been sub- 
jected to persecution. The Sooffees are divided 
into three great sects, though some writers 
affirm that there are no less than seven. 

A very learned treatise on Sooffism, or 
Mohammedan mysticism, appears in the first 
volume of the “ Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay,” from the pen of Captain 
James W. Graham, of the 6th Regiment Bom- 
bay N.I.; and the subject has also been 
treated by Sir William Jones in his “ Mystical 
Poetry of the Persians and Hindoos,” which 
appears in vol. iii. of the “ Asiatic Researches,” 
and by Dr. Leyden in vol. ii. of the same 
work. “ There are,” says Capt.Graham, “ three 
sorts of Sooffees, viz., Salik, Mejezoob, and 
Mejezoob Salik. ‘The first implies traveller, 
or one in the right road and path of purity, 
from se/ook, a road, custom, or manner. He 
is mild, and shines with a steady light ; he 
partakes of that nature of God called sema/, 
beauty, grace, mildness, also termed Zw/), 
meaning elegance and purity; and is kind, gra- 
cious, and forgiving, bestows benedictions, and 
seldom or ever denounces curses. He lives 
in the world free, and contaminated with 
its vices and impurities. His character is 
summed up by the great Greek philosopher, 
whose mysticism, it has often been remarked, 
has much in common with that of the Sooffees. 
‘Such a man, taking all these things into his 
consideration, living in quietness and tran- 
quillity (like one who takes shelter when the 
storm is raging), occupied wholly in his own 
concerns, and seeing the world around him 
filled with all manner of iniquity, is contented 
the time of his sojourning here in peace, him- 
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self free from all unrighteousness and works of 
holiness, and with calm confidence expects 
his dismission and departure in all fulness of 
hope.’ The second sort of Sooffee, or Meje- 
zoob, signifies ‘ attracted,’ ‘ drawn,’ or ‘ carried 
away’ from jez, attraction. He is ever en- 
thusiastic, and wrapt up in contemplating the 
love of God, whose burning love is called 
noor jetal, or the ‘ardent and consuming 
glory ;’ thus as when in the Bible a ray from 
Him appeared in the burning bush, and when 
Moses’ countenance became resplendent from 
him. The third sort of Sooffees, the Mejezoob 
Salik, partakes of the nature of the above two, 
as the name implies; sometimes of one and 
sometimes of the other.” 

Captain Graham, quoting a dictum of 
Young, the author of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
himself a clergyman of the Church of England, 
that “‘analogy is man’s surest guide below,” 
draws an analogy between Sooffism and 
Christian Spiritualism, into which, however, 
we will not follow him. The Sooffee, taking 
as his maxim the divine precept, “ Know thy- 
self,” supposes himself to have attained this 
knowledge while in a state of trial and pro- 
bation here below. Young says, “ Divine 
contemplate, and become divine ;” and again, 
“No man ever thought too highly of his 
nature, Or too meanly of himself.” The 
Sooffee is ever wrapt up in contemplation of 
the divine perfection, and addresses the Deity 
in the language of a lover to his mistress. 

“When the passion of love is at its height,” 
says Rousseau, “it arrays the beloved object | 
in every possible perfection; makes it an 
idol, places it in heaven; and as the enthu- 
siasm of devotion borrows thelanguage of love, 
the enthusiasm of love also borrows the lan- 
guage of devotion ; the lover beholds nothing 
but paradise, angels, the virtues of saints, and 
the felicities of heaven.” Thus was the love 
of Leila and Mijnoon, the Romeo and Juliet 
of the East, according to the poet Nizami. 
The Sooffee, when thus contemplating the 
image of his Maker, is insensible to every ob- 
ject around him ; he conceives himself united 
with Him and changed into His essence. 
The various religions and creeds are equally | 
indifferent to him, and he says, “ He who is| 
maddened to the heart with the arrow of love | 
knows not the infidel or unbeliever.” The | 
Sooffees boast with reason that among their | 
co-religionists they number a large proportion | 
of the most eminent men their country has 
produced ; among these are nearly all their, 
great poets, and though some nations of the | 
ancient and modern world have produced 
more renowned writers of verse, in none are | 





they so generally honoured by all classes as 
in Persia. It is no uncommon occurrence in 
the cities to hear artificers or servants recount 
to one another while at work any passages 
from the most celebrated Persian poems. 
Among these may be enumerated the “ Mus- 
navi,” written by the celebrated Sooffee 
teacher, Shaikh Jellal-ood-deen, generally 
known as the Moollah of Room ; the works of 
Jami,* which are filled with extravagant rap- 
tures; the book of moral lessons of the great 
Soodi; and the mystic odes of the no less 
celebrated Hafiz. All these poets, and others 
of lesser note, were Sooffees, and their lays 
may be termed the scriptures of these sectaries. 
The principal Sooffee writers are familiar with 
the wisdom of Aristotle and Plato; and their 
most celebrated works abound in quotations 
from the latter, who they assert has said 
that “ the God of the world has created all 
things with His breath, and that everything, 
therefore, isboth'the Creator and the created.” 
The Christian religion has never made 
much progress in Persia, but their condition 
and numbers within recent years have greatly 
improved. Among the mountains of Kur- 
distan there are some Nestorians who are sup- 
posed to have resided there for thirteen 
centuries, and whose condition, according to 
all travellers who have visited them, offers a 
favourable contrast to that of the Moham- 
medans. oi Sage 
There is a very similar sect of Christians in 
these Mohammedan countries, who chiefly 
reside at Bussorah, some account of which 
will be of interest. The sect of Sabbees, 
or as the Arabs call them, Sabeans, is noticed 
by Pietro della Valle, and by Chesney in his 
valuable and exhaustive work on the “ Expe- 
dition for the Survey of the Rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates.” Their religion is evidently a 
strange mixture of Paganism, Mohammedan- 
ism, and Christianity. They profess to regu- 
late their lives by a book called the “ Sidra,” 
containing many moral precepts, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, have been handed down 
from Adam, through Seth and Enoch ; and it 
is understood to be in their language (the 
Chaldee), but written in a peculiar character. 
They abhor circumcision, but are very par- 
ticular in distinguishing between clean and 
unclean animals, and likewise in keeping the 
Sabbath with extraordinary strictness. The 
Psalms of David are in use, but they are held 
to be inferior to their own book. They ab- 


* Jami, who takes his name from Jam, near Herat, 
his birthplace, was not more celebrated for his learn- 
ing and sanctity as a divine than for his skill and fancy 
as a poet. 
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stain from garlic, beans, and several kinds of 
pulse, and likewise most carefully from every 
description of food between sunrise and sun- 
set during a whole moon before the vernal 
equinox ; in addition. to which an annual 
festival is kept, called the feast of five days. 
Much respect is entertained for the city of 
Mecca, and a still greater reverence for the 
pyramids of Egypt, in one of which they 
believe their great progenitor, Saba, son of 
Seth, is buried; and to his original residence 
at Haran they make very particular pilgrim- 
ages, sacrificing on these occasions a ram and 
ahen. They pray seven times a day, turning 
sometimes to the south (that is, towards 
Egypt), and sometimes to the north (that 
is, towards Haran). But at the same time 
thay retain a part of the ancient worship of 
the heavenly bodies, adding that of angels, 
with the belief that the souls of the wicked 
are to enjoy a happier state after goo cen- 
turies of suffering, The priests, who are 
called sheikhs, or chiefs, use a particular kind 
of baptism, which, they say, was instituted by 
St. John ; and the Chaldee language is used 
in this and other ceremonies. 

The strict preservation of this tongue, 
which of itself denotes a separate origin from 
the Arabs, together with the particular con- 
nection between Palestine and the ancient 
people of Upper Mesopotamia, make it pos- 
sible that these Sabeans are the descendants 
of Sheba, son of Keturah. According to a 
MS. translation made by Mr. Rassan, who 
had peculiar opportunities of observing them, 
as they almost considered him as one of 
themselves, Ben Schunah calls the Sabeans 
Syrians ; and another writer, quoted by Mr. 
Rassan, says their religion is the same as that 
of the old Sabeans. 

_ Another sect of Christians in Mesopotamia, 
inhabiting the Sinjar Hills, is the Yezidi, in 
some respects holding the doctrines of the 
Sabeans, but with the addition of the Evil 
Principle, who, as an instrument of the 
divine will, is propitiated rather than 
worshipped. ‘The Yezidis reverence Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed, in addition to 
many of the saints and prophets held in 
veneration both by Christians and Mos- 
lems. They adore the sun as symbolical 
of our Saviour, and believe in an intermediate 
state after death. The Yezidis of Sinjar do 
not practise circumcision, nor do they eat 
pork ; but they freely partake of the blood of 
other animals. Their manners are simple, 
and their habits remarkable for cleanliness. 
They are besides brave, hospitable, and sober, 
and, though ignorant, are tolerant of every 


religion but Mohammedanism. Polygamy is 
not permitted, and the tribes intermarry with 
each other. The families of the father and 
sons live under the same roof; and the patri- 
archal system is carried out, each village being 
under its own hereditary chief.* 

Amongst these mountaineers Mr. Forbes 
heard of the practice of certain rites by their 
co-religionists, whose chief temple is at Sheikh 
Adi, eastward of the Tigris. Their churches 
are plain buildings, without images, or any- 
thing else except the bitumen fires of their 
annual festival. Dr. Asahel Grant, in his 
“Lost Tribes” (p. 31), says they have a high 
regard for Christians, use baptism, make the 
sign of the cross, put off their shoes at and 
kiss the threshold of a Christian church, be- 
lieve in: one supreme God, and in Christ, in 
some sense, as a Saviour. ‘Their religion 
also contains a remnant of Sabeanism ; in- 
deed, says Chesney, the Armenians assert 
that the Yezidi, or Izedi, are descended from 
the ancient Syrians and Chaldeans. 

At the present time the Christians in 
Persia are said to number 50,000 souls, of 
whom one half are Nestorians and the other 
half Armenians. Of the latter, some 6,000 
reside in towns, chiefly in Tabreez and Julfa, 
a suburb of Ispahan, where, although they 
are protected in the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, they no longer enjoy the privileges 
conferred on them by that wise and tolerant 
monarch, Shah Abbas the Great. The re- 
mainder of the Armenians are cultivators in 
the provinces of Ispahan, Irak, and Azerbijan, 
who are exposed to the same illegal exactions 
as their Mohammedan fellow-subjects, but to 
no more. The Nestorians are not so well 
treated, being immediately exposed to the 
oppression of the Afshar chiefs in the plain 
of Ooroomiah and the neighbourhood, but 
even in their case, acts of violence and in- 
justice are not so frequent as they used to 
be, such as the seizure of girls, and their 
forcible conversion to Islam. The American 
missionaries, who are doing so good a work in 
the district, have often remonstrated against 
the oppression. In Persia the Mohammedan 
who becomes a Christian, or the apostate to 
Islam who afterwards renounces it, is liable 
to death. The present Sudr Azem is a liberal 
man, but neither he nor the Shah could intro- 
duce religious liberty into Persia in the face 
of the priesthood. 

The Jews, as in most Mohammedan coun- 


* Mr. Forbes’s Visit to the Sinjar Hills, Vol. IX., 
Part, iii. pp. 424, 425, &c., of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Fournal. 
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tries, are treated with scorn, and are scarcely 
permitted to perform their religious observ- 
ances: they muster in considerable numbers 
in Shiraz and Hamadan. 

Shah Ismael, taking advantage of the hatred 
his followers entertained for the doctrines of 
the Soonee Mohammedans, in which he fully 
shared, cleverly made their religious enthu- 
siasm subservient to his temporal aspirations. 
The seven Turkish tribes, among whom the 
principal are the Afshar and Kujjur, from 
the latter of which the present dynasty is 
derived,—who had been the chief promoters 
of Ismael’s success in acquiring the throne 
of Persia, were distinguished by a particu- 
lar dress, and received the Turkish nam 
of Kuzzilbash, or “ red-heads,” from the red 
caps they wore. After conquering the whole 
of Persia, Shah Ismael attacked and captured 
Baghdad and the surrounding territories, and 


| in the following year defeated the Oozbegs 


of Khorassan, which he annexed as well as 
Balkh. Ismael was now, however, destined to 
suffer a crushing defeat at the hands of Selim 
First, the Sultan of Turkey, though that mon- 
arch, owing to want of supplies, was forced 
to retreat when he turned his arms against 
Egypt and Circassia. After Selim’s death 
Ismael subdued Georgia, but died soon after 
at Ardebil, where his father was buried, and 
was succeeded by his son Tamasp Meerza. 
Shah Ismael, on ascending the throne in the 
year 1499, proclaimed the Sheeah sect the 
religion of the Persian state, and is known 
in Persian history by the name “ Shah Sheah,” 
or the King of the Sheahs. The radical dif- 
ference between the Soonee* and the Sheeah 
doctrine is that, according to the latter, Ali, 
the nephew and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
was his legitimate successor to the cali- 
phate. They say that his claims rest on 
the threefold ground of his relationship, his 
being the first convert to the new faith, 
and of his having been recognised by Mo- 
hammed as his successor when the pro- 
phet was on his way to Mecca, whither he 
proceeded after learning from the angel 
Gabriel that he must prepare to die. After 
the death of the founder of Islamism, the ad- 
herents of Ali maintained his right to succeed 
to the caliphate, though they were powerless 
to prevent the usurpation of the three caliphs, 
Aboobekr, Osman, and Omar, The Persians 
expatiate on the unselfish devotion to the 
faith of his uncle testified by the youthful Ali, 
who at the early age of fourteen had become 


the first convert to the Prophet, and was his 
cherished relative and intended heir, but who, 
rather than draw the sword against his. co- 
religionists, submitted patiently to.usurpation, 
We read that though Ali, after the death of 
these three caliphs, succeeded to power, he 
enjoyed that dignity but a short time. His 
desire to prevent contentions among the 
faithful, made him submit his claims to the 
decision of an artful enemy, and he was 
first defrauded of power, and then fell under 
the dagger of an assassin. A schism was 
thus created among the Mohammedans, which 
was widened by the misfortunes of Ali’s son 
Hoossein, who, deceived by the promises of 
his adherents, perished miserably on the sandy 
plains of Kerbela; while his remaining son, 
Hassan, was doomed to the more cruel fate 
of being poisoned by the wife whom he loved, 
who was led by her avarice and ambition to 
become the instrument of his enemies. Hence 
arose the sect of the Sheeahs, a word which 
means “ sectary,” and which was given by 
their enemies as a term of reproach, though 
now itisregardedasatitle to be gloried in, The 
Soonees admit the descendants of Ali to the 
rank of Imaum or “ vicar of the Prophet,” but 
exclude them from having any title to tem- 
porary power. The Sheeahs accuse the first 
three caliphs of disobedience to the Prophet's 
commands concerning the succession, and | 








their authority; their leading principle is, 
therefore, an adherence to the relations and 








they deny all the traditions which rest on | 
| 


descendants of the Prophet, whom they deem 
to have partaken in a lesser degree of his 
sanctity, while they proscribe the learned 
doctors called the “four Imaums ”—Aboo 
Haneefa, Malik, Shaffei, and Hanbal,—who | 
are the founders of the Soonee doctrine, and 
who they say have perfected the religion of 
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Mohammed as set forth in the Koran.* The | 





Soenees, enforce the observance of respect 
towards the memory of the three first 
caliphs, by all those who pay a pilgrimage to | 
the Prophet’s tomb at Mecca, has greatly 

diminished the number of pilgrims from | 
Persia, and the mass of the population are | 
satisfied with worshipping at the sepulchre of | 
Ali at Nujuff, and his sons Hoossein and 
Hassan at Kerbela in Mesopotamia, or to the 
temple of the Imaum Reza at Meshed, in the 
Persian province of Khorassan. It is to 
mourn over the cruel fate of the sons of Ali 


| 
strictness with which the Arabs, who are | 
| 





* Soonees are the believers in the Soona, an ac- 
count of the actions and traditionary sayings of the 
Prophet, collected from his wives and companions, 


* All three caliphs are execrated by the Sheeah, but 
Omar, the third and greatest of the trio, is the parti- 
cular object of their hatred. His name is written 
Othman by the Arabians. 
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that the Sheeahs have instituted the feast of 


the Mohurrim. On the last of the ten days 
of this feast it is the custom to beat their 
breasts and call on the names of the two 
martyrs, while they pour curses on the three 
caliphs, particular Omar. The Persians also 
commemorate the burial of the Imaum Hoos- 
sein’s head at Kerbela, where it was interred 


Wahabee capital of Riadh, which is about 
fifteen miles distant. Having started from 
Koweit on Grane at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, they rejoined the Berenice, of which Mr. 
Dawes was first lieutenant, and which had 
brought the mission from Bushire,—at Ojair, 
near El Kateef, which lies on the mainland 
opposite the island of Bahrein, having tra- 











versed during their absence a distance of over 
goo miles. Lieutenant Dawes not only con- 
structed a map of the country but, at the 
risk of his life, took daily observations with 
his sextant, and fixed the positions of all the 
wells on the route, and of the places they 
visited, thus rendering a signal service to 
geographical science. 

Through the efforts of Abd-ul-Wahab’s son, 
Shaikh Mahomed, and the temporal power 


forty days after his death. 

The tenets which both Soonees and 
Sheeahs hold in common as to the permissi- 
bility of the worship of relics and emblems 
are abhorrent to a singular sect who,—until 
their power was broken by the victories of 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of the great Mahomet 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and almost as remark- 
able a man as his father,—had overrun a great 
part of Arabia, and threatened to subvert the 
thrones of Persia and Turkey. of Mohammed-ibn-Saoud, a commencement 

This is the sect called Wahabees, after Abd- | was made in establishing the new religion, 
ool-Wahab who flourished in the last century, |but it was Abd-ul-Asiz, the son of the 
His son, Shaikh Mahomed, in an attempt to| latter, who captured Mecca and established 
reform the religion of Mahomet from the im-|his power over the greater part of Arabia. 
purities and excrescences that had accrued to | Abd-ul-Asiz was assassinated in 1803, when 
it, connected himself with Ebn Saoud, the | his authority devolved on his son Saoud, who 
chief of Dereyiah, the capital of the pro-|completed the conquest of Hedjaz by con- 
vince of Nejd. In the third volume of the | quering Medina and Djiddah. Saoud died 
“ Transactions of the Bombay Literary So- | in 1814, and was succeeded by his son 
ciety,” may be found the narrative of a jour-| Abdallah, who was taken prisoner by Ibrahim 
ney in 1819 from Kateef on the Persian Gulf| Pasha in September, 1819, and an end thus 
to Yambo on the Red Sea, by Captain Sadlier, | put to the power of the Wahabees. 
of the 47th Regiment, who was sent ona mis-| Their tenets differ from those of other 
sion to the camp of Ibrahim Pasha, then en- | Mohammedans in the following points. They 
gaged in subduing the Wahabees, and who dur- | profess, indeed, that there is but one God and 
ing his adventurous journey visited Dereyiah, | that Mohammed is his prophet, but as the 
Niebuhr’s “ Description de l’Arabe” gives a | Supreme Being has, nor can have, no partici- 
good account of the province of Nejd, | pator in his power, they say it is blasphemy 
written in 1753; and Burckhardt in his letters | to hold that Mohammed, the Imaums, or any 
(see “ Travels in Nubia”) refers to the sub. | saints, have any power to influence the affairs 
jugation of the Wahabees. of men, or will render them any aid here- 

Palgrave’s account of his travels in this | after. They deem as infidels all those Mo- 
part of Arabia also gives an instructive and hammedans who deviate in any way from the 
most graphic description of the country about | plain, literal meaning of the Koran, and 
Dereyiah, the ancient capital of the Wahabees. | maintain that to make war on all such is the 
More recently Colonel Pelly, when Political | duty of every Wahabee. It is one of their 


Resident in the Persian Gulf, undertook a tenets that all titles of respect and honour 





mission to the capital of the Wahabees, and ;are odious to God, who is alone worthy of | 


also to Sadoos, a place hitherto unvisited by | high name ; and they maintain that in accord- 
Europeans. He was accompanied by Dr. ance with the precepts of the Koran, true 
Colville and Lieutenant Dawes of the late Mohammedans should wage unrelenting war 
Indian Navy, an accomplished officer who | 4gainst unbelievers * till they are converted, 
acted as geographer to the mission, and made or agree to pay the tribute imposed on them, 
some beautiful sketches and wrote a journal when they should be compelled to wear the 
which we have been permitted to see. This | 
march of 500 into the interior of Arabia was| * Mohammed did not propagate the doctrine of the 
no ordinary achievement, and these gentle- | tegality of force till the thirteenth year of his mission. 
men were the only European officers whoever | In several of the chapters of the Koran published at 
: . ae ae - 1 | Mecca he declared that he had no right to use any 
app eared in uniform at Derey iah in the arid | other means than moral suasion for propagating the 
wastes of Central Arabia and at the modern faith, but in the 47th chapter the law is distinctly laid 
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coarsest garments, and not permitted to ride 
on horses or dwell in fine houses. They 
maintain that it is wicked to mourn for the 
dead, as the souls of all good Mohammedans 
ascend to paradise ; neither is it lawful to 
swear by the Prophet, or Ali, or any other 
person, to worship relics, or to erect magnifi- 
cent tombs, which they deem a species of 
idolatry ; to destroy such erections they con- 
sider a sacred duty. The Wahabees reject 


| all traditions and the interpretations of the 


Koran made by the four great Imaums ; but 
hold to the sacred volume without comment, 
and in its literal signification as an inspired 
work sent from heaven to Mohammed, who 
they say was beloved of God. 

An incident is related which testifies to the 
extraordinary superstition of the sect, and 
the unbounded faith placed by the Wahabees 
in their religious leaders. One of them 
stabbed an Arab chief at Bussorah, and not 
only refused to save his life, but anxiously 
courted death, grasping in his hand a paper 
which he seemed to prize far beyond his 
existence. This, when examined, proved to 
be an order from the Wahabee chief for an 
emerald palace and a number of beautiful 
female slaves in the regions of eternal bliss, 


Kazveen. From hence this extraordinary man 
defied the power of the celebrated Sultan 
Sanjar, who resolved to extirpate the bandit 
and his horde of murderers. He had made 
some marches in the direction of Allahamont, 
when waking one morning he discovered a 
poniard stuck up to the hilt in the ground 
close to his bedside, and read with surprise 
a label having written on it, “Sultan Sanjar, 
beware! Had not thy character been re- 
spected, the hand that stuck the dagger into 
the soft ground could with more ease have 
plunged it into thy soft bosom.” The war- 
rior who feared not death on the battle-field 
was so appalled at this secret power that he 
quickly broke up his camp. It is related 
that when an enemy from Sanjar’s predeces- 
sor, Malik Shah, presented himself before 
Hussun, the latter, to show the complete 
ascendency he had acquired over his fol- 
lowers, commanded one of his attendants to 
stab himself, and another to cast himself 
headlong from a precipice. Both instantly 
obeyed, upon which Hussun turned to the 
astonished envoy and said, “Go, and explain 
to your master-the character of my followers.” 
In his religious teaching Hussun maintained 
the principles of the sect of Ismail, the eldest 





Such fanaticism and marvellous credulity is|son of the sixth Imaum; but he introduced 
not unknown in Persian history, and many many new tenets more conformable to the 
instances may be mentioned in which religious opinions of the Sooffees, the philosophical 
and military chiefs have attained the mostcom- Deists whose views were repugnant to the 
plete dominion over their followers. Hussun | Soonees, then the only Mohammedan sect in 
Subah, the first chief of “the assassins,” who | Persia, as it was four centuries before the birth 
flourished in the eleventh century, and num-| of Shah Ismael, the founder of the present 
bered 50,000 disciples, established such a/ State religion in that country. Hussun held 
sway over the minds of these fanatics that |to the Koran, but did not interpret it literally; 
every man was ready with equal promptitude | he also rejected all forms of worship. He 
to sacrifice his own life or take that of/was styled Shaikh-ool-Jubal, an Arabic title 
another. | signifying “the Chief of the Mountain ;” 

This sect or community was called|and he and his descendants are known 
Hussunee, after their chief, who established|in Europe under the cognomen of “ the 
himself in the mountain fortress of Allaha-|Old Man of the Mountain.” After the 
mont, which signifies an eagle’s nest, near| death of his son and grandson, a prince of 
__|the family of Ismael, called Hussein-ebn- 
down inculcating the slaughter of infidels. He ex- Nusser, ame into power; which on his death 
pressly commanded his followers “to strike off the | W4S exercised by his decendants, but ulti- 
heads of unbelievers,” and told them that “though | mately, about 1253, Hulakoo Khan, grandson 
God had the power to avenge Himself of His enemies, of the great Moghul conqueror Jenghiz Khan, 
he had chosen them to fight His battles.” The sect of conquered all Persia, captured the reigning 


Haneefa, one of the four Imaums, believe that this * 
refers to a particular war, but this interpretation is PTce, and put to death 12,000 of the 
Ismailees. C. R. LOW. 


repudiated by most Mohammedans. 
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A VIEW OF HEIDELBERG FROM OUR WINDOW. 


WE have just finished our early breakfast, 
consisting of coffee and the never-failing 
brotchen (disagreeable little rolls, composed 
apparently of sawdust mixed with sour milk), 
and the next subject which presents itself for 
discussion is our plan for the day. Whither 
shall we go? To the Molkenkiir? to the 
Wolfsbrunnen? over the Neckar? or to 
wander again in the grounds of the glorious 
old castle ? 

While considering these important ques- 
tions we naturally take our places at the 
window, —naturally, I ‘say, in a country 
where every one regards his fellow-creatures 
from this point of view, and: is accustomed 
to submit his own social life, and various 


_ domestic proceedings, to the criticism of his 


neighbours, without any feeling of reserve. 
Perhaps, as regards the Germans themselves, 
however, the custom of living so much in 
** glass houses” may have induced them to 
give up the mischievous practice of “‘ throwing 
stones ;” or it may be that the proverbial 
national “phlegm” may prevent them from 
feeling that ‘lively interest in other people’s 
concerns which leads to the surmises and 
tittle-tattle of gossip; but neither of these 
causes acts as any restraint upon us, and I do 
not hesitate to confess that a considerable 
portion of our time indoors is spent at the 
open window, and the knowledge of our 
neighbours’ affairs thus obtained forms a 
frequent topic:of conversation. 

From our little abode, which is raised upon 
the ancient ramparts of the city, we look 
over a cluster of old, pointed stone roofs, 
each with its double row of garret windows. 
Many of these dreary, dark, ceilingless rooms 
are occupied by students— youths whose 
hearts are as light as their purses, and whose 
dreams are brighter and more abundant than 
their dollars. Two of these young fellows, 
who share a garret in one of the nearest roofs, 
often engage our attention. They always 
go out together, they read at the same desk 
in the window, and there is a portrait of them 
in a photographer’s in the High Street, in 
which they are taken standing side by side, 





with their arms resting on one another’s 
shoulders. They are unmistakably “ dutz- 
briider,” and have, no doubt, sworn eternal 
friendship through life to death, and taken a 
solemn vow that the one who dies first shall, 
if possible, “ appear” to the survivor. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency of other 
furniture in the garret, they have contrived to 
get a piano up there, on which one of them 
performs, while the other accompanies him 
on the violin; and very good music they 
make sometimes, though they are apt to get 
a little hurried in playing certain airs. 

This morning, as we stand at our window, 
we perceive that something unusual is evi- 
dently transpiring in this exalted abode. The 
books are removed from the desk, and some 
active muscular exercise takes the place of 
the morning studies. At first we may imagine 
it to be a species of gymnastic practice, for 
two pairs of arms are visiblethroughthe open 
window, bare to the elbow, and busily moving 
up and down with a steady regular motion. 
But in a little time the real nature of the 
occupation is discovered. It is the washing 
day of the two poor students ; for presently, 
after a due amount of somewhat vehement 
wringing, a pair of light trousers is shaken 
out at the window, and then spread upon the 
roof to dry, being carefully attached to the 
sill; then a white student cap is next tied to 
the frame, while other articles of a more 
fragile texture are suspended on a cord across 
the room. 

There are many,no doubt, who will be dis- 
posed to ridicule the two German students, 
standing over their washing-tub in their dark 
garret, but “let those laugh who win,” and 
these most certainly are not the seif-indulgent 
youths so often to be found at our own 
universities, who surround themselves with 
articles of folly and luxury at the cost of 
honesty, self-respect, and every honourable 
feeling. 

One notices everywhere in Germany the 
prevalence of more correct ideas in regard to 
those actions which do or do not occasion 
a loss of dignity ; and Germans of good posi- 
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tion and high ,education are ready to help 
themselves, or to perform an act of service 
for another, without being troubled by any 
vulgar scruples as to the “gentility” of the 
employment. We obtained another illustra- 
tion of this only a day or two ago. In the 


view from our window is the garden of one of 


the professors of the university, and on the 
afternoon in question the learned man might 
have been seen busily engaged in beating 
the mattresses and cushions with which the 


capital of the unfortunate Palatinate, it has 
been besieged, bombarded, and blown up, 
taken and retaken, over and over again in 
almost every European war; and whether it 
is that the echoes of old disturbances still 
roll about among the surrounding hills, or 
whether the inhabitants have become so used 
to noise and tumult that they, cannot live 
without them, certainly there never was a 
city so full of sounds as Heidelberg. 

It is indeed a difficult matter to get even 


lawn was covered. It was that important/an hour’s quiet repose here during the night. 
event in German households, the summer | The earlier hours. of the evening until ten 
“cleaning,” and the head of the family did | o0’clock are disturbed by a strange rumbling 
not disdain to take his part in the proceed-| sound, sometimes rising from a sharp rattle 
ings, but stood for some hours half obscured | to a loud crash, and which we at first took to 
in clouds of dust, and letting his stick foil, be a thunderstorm among the hills, but 
upon the mattresses with an energy which}which we afterwards discovered was the 
showed a very clear understanding in the | rolling of nine-pins in a court close by; but 
professor’s mind on the subject of the ego and | this is every now and then overpowered in its 
the non-ego, and of the manner in which the |turn by a party of students, returning home 
action passes over from the subject to the|from the Wolfsbrunnen, or “Zum Hirsch,” 
object. jew who pass along the street, singing with 
Among the range of steep roofs which! heart and voice some patriotic song. 
forms the middle distance in the picture from| Then at ten o’clock the city watchman 
our window rises the tall singular spire of commences his rounds, and by way of assur- 
the Heiligeist church. This quaint, antique |ing the good inhabitants of Heidelberg that 
building is now divided by a partition into | all is well, he arouses them every hour by a 
two places of worship ; the Romanist using | tremendous blast upon a ram’s horn, just such 
the eastern end, containing the altar, &c. ;;a one as might have called the Israelites of 
and the Protestants holding possession of the | old to battle ; and whoever has been startled 
western, with the spire, bells, and loquacious | into wakefulness by this alarming noise will 
old clock, that, not content with striking all | cease to wonder at the terror of the Midian- 
the quarters, seeks to further impress upon|ites, when three hundred of these were 
mankind the flight of time by sounding every | sounded at once among the Judean hills. 
hour twice over in two different keys. But lest any one should attempt to procure 
How many a fierce religious struggle has | a few minutes’ repose whilst the watchman 
this ancient edifice witnessed before it was | pursues his rounds to a distant part of the 
discovered that to cast insult and ignominy | city, the Roman Catholic bell of the Heili- 
upon a man on account of his religious| geist church is sure to begin to toll for some 
opinions was not the best way to convince | nocturnal service, and this again so provokes 
him of his own errors, and to prove the | the energy of the Reformed clock, that it 
superior correctness of the persecutor!| begins to repeat its hours and sound its 
Scarcely had the long struggle between the| quarters, with such power and earnestness 
Roman and Lutheran churches been con-/}as though it fain would rouse the Pope him- 
cluded by the domination of the latter, when | self from his slumbers upon the seven hills of 
the battle raged anew among the ranks of the | Rome. 
Lutherans and Reformed, the chief point in| In addition to these nightly disturbances, 
dispute being the doctrine of the presence of | our host’s dog, who is evidently a bit of a 
our Lord in the sacramental bread and wine. | philosopher in his way, as becomes a true 
A decree of the State decided the reformed | son of the “‘ Vaterland,” often takes advantage 








doctrines at last to be the established religion 
of the palatinate, and the “ Heidelberg Cate- 
chism” (which much resembles the Assem- 
bly’s) is considered to be the best and 
clearest compendium of the views of the 
Zwinglian reformers. 

At all periods of its history Heidelberg has 
been pre-eminently a city of strifes. As the 








of a moment's silence to publish to the world 
the result of his profound speculations, 
Possibly he imagines that the English mind, 
needs awakening on such subjects; at all 
events, he usually takes up his position under 
our window, when he intends to address the 
public. I fancy he is suspected by a congre- 
gation of cats, who assemble on the neigh- 
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bouring roofs, of holding heterodox views, 
for no sooner does he open his mouth than it 
is the signal for a storm of howls and hisses, 
which are taken up and repeated again and 
again by cats upon distant roofs, who prob: ly 
have not the least idea of what it is which 
they are condemning. Of course a philoso- 
pher cares nothing for the opposition of an 
unenlightened public, and enjoying perhaps 
the sensation which he finds he can create 
with so little trouble, he lifts up his voice in 
louder and more daring tones. Our host 
declares it is the fault of the cats; if they did 
not raise such a storm Bruno would be quiet 
enough, and keep his cogitations to himself, 
he says. 

Beyond the roofs, and higher than the 
church spire, rises the rounded summit of the 
Heiligeberg, which forms the background of 
our picture. This is no purple hill, melting 
gently into the summer sky, but a mass of 
clearly defined foliage, the details of which 
are as carefully delineated as in a pre- 
Raphaelite hedge-bank. The peculiar dis- 
tinctness of these woods is no doubt chiefly 
owing to the clearness of the atmosphere, but 
it is also partly produced by the plantations 
of acacias which crown this hill. The slender 
foliage and pointed leaves of these trees give 
to a large group of them the appearance of a 
bouquet of ferns. Never had we seen acacias 
in their true beauty until we saw them in 
Heidelberg. The miserable specimen often 
found in our gardens, standing alone, shiver- 
ing in the cold spring blast, the last to put 
forth its leaves, and the first to let them fall, 
can give very little idea of the loveliness and 
elegance of these trees, as they grow in 
clusters and avenues in the warm moist 
Neckar valley. We watched them this 
morning trembling in the breeze along the 
Philosophen Weg, and around that aceldama 
of Heidelberg—the Hirsch Meadow, which 
last looks as green and innocent in the morn- 
ing light as any rural hayfield, altogether 
unconscious of the blood so often shed there. 
For in this secluded spot on the other side 
of the Neckar meet those s/udenten who 
happen to have given or to have received an 
affront, and here they find a satisfaction for 
their wounded feelings in scratching one 
another’s faces with a drawn sword, so as to 
cause a little blood to flow, which scratches 
are afterwards covered with plaster and ex- 
hibited, with a satisfaction stiil more intense, 
to the public in the Haupt Strasse. Occa- 
sionally more severe injuries are received, and 
there is a horrible story afloat respecting a 
duel which once took place there, in which 











the nose of one of the combatants was unfor- 
tunately separated from his face and fell to 
the earth. The undaunted youth instantly 
stooped, and was about to snatch his missing 
feature from the grass, in the hopes that 
nature would be kind enough to reunite it if 
restored at once to its’rightful position, when, 
alas! his “boul dogue,” which he had brought 
with him as a spectator of the fray, was 
quicker than his master, and before the eager 
hand of the duellist could clutch the nose, he 
had the horror of seeing it snapped up, before 
his very eyes, by his faithful mastiff. 


The clicking of the little gate among the | 
trellised vines calls our attention once more | 
We look out, | 
and see entering a splendid individual in uni- | 
form, who lifts his cap as he perceives us, | 
and bows with a certain mixture of gracious | 


to the view from our window. 


condescension and self-conscious dignity. 


Can it be the Grosherzog himself? Orhis | 
prime minister? or more probably, perhaps, | 


the commander-in.chief of his forces ? 

No, it is only our friend the postman come 
with the letters. 

We anxiously watch him as he again 
closes the little white gate, and marches down 
the narrow lane. Alas! he still passes the 
widow’s lodging, although Gretchen, as we 
have named her, leans from the window and 
casts despairing glances after him. 

Poor Gretchen ! for more than a fortnight 
she has looked out anxiously every morning 
for tidings of the absent one, and has every 
day been doomed to disappointment. She 
attracted our attention on the first morning 
after our arrival, as we saw her standing in 
the dark frame of the window, with her 
smooth, round, rosy face, and neat little 
square-built figure, looking exactly like a 
portrait by some old Dutch painter. But her 
face is not so rosy this morning, and there 
are dark circles round her blue eyes, and the 
lines of sorrow and care upon her smooth 
cheeks, 


She puts her little apron for a moment to | 
her eyes, and then she turns towards her | 


mother, who is apparently an invalid, and 
appears to be unable to move without her 
daughter’s assistance, for she seldom quits 
the arm-chair in which she sits near the 
window. She is pale, and bears the signs of 
suffering, but a smile lights up her face as 
she takes her daughter’s hand, and she seems 
to be saying to her some words of faith and 
comfort. 

For some days we used to speculate as to 
the nature of the long watched-for letter, and 
many a dainty romance did we build up, of 
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which the little rosy Gretchen was the heroine ; 
but now we know the real anxiety and sorrow 
that burdens these two lonely women’s hearts. 
It is no pretty sentimental grief, but the 
torturing suspense of genuine affection, and 
we forbear to wonder and speculate, and in- 
dulge only in silent sympathy. 

Yesterday, when we went to the post- 
office to procure some stamps, whom should 
we see standing in front of the little window 
but our pretty neighbour! ‘The tears were in 
the poor child’s eyes, and it was with a chok- 
ing voice that she was relating her story to the 
kind-hearted postmaster, who bent forward 
and listened with a truly un-English patience 
to her troubles. Many weeks had gone by, 
and there had been no letter from Otto, her! 
brother, she said: could it be possible that| 
one had been written which had never 
reached its destination ? 

The postmaster inquired her name. 

“ Marie Altorf,” she replied (not Gretchen). 

“So!” he exclaimed, and proceeded to 
examine a number of unclaimed letters, but 
with no satisfactory result. 





Then he asked her the name of the place 
where her brother was living. 
She mentioned the name of some town| 


Our little neighbour thanked the good- 
hearted postmaster, and drying her eyes 
went away with asmile. In the meantime 
several persons had come in, but finding the 
master occupied, they quietly waited until 
he was able to attend to them, without mani- 
festing any signs of impatience at the time 
and pains which he was bestowing upon Marie 
Altorf and her troubles. At length the violent 
stamping of feet called our attention to the 
fact that an Englishman, the unmistakable 
cockney tourist, had entered the office. The 
outré travelling costume, and the umbrella 
and Murray under his arm, would have 
betrayed him at once without the vehement 
demands which after a few impatient grunts 
escaped him :—“ What do you mean by doing 
business in this way? If you Germans ex- 
pect me to put up with this sort of thing you 
are very much mistaken. Do you think I am 
going to be made to wait all day here like 
this?” But as no one appeared to under- 
stand his remarks, no one made any reply, and 
before the postmaster had finished looking 
out the route for Marie Altorf, he went out 
without having effected the object for which 
he came. 

No doubt the want of business-like 
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which we did not quite catch. It sounded} despatch and precision is often trying to 
like Donnerstein; and clasping her hands/an exact and practical Englishman travelling 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Certainly, certainly he is ill,/in Germany; but does it not sometimes 
and I have told my mother that if there is | happen that our rapid mechanical way of 
not a letter from him here, I must go there| getting through the appointed work is apt to 
directly to look for him.” | smother sympathy, and to check kind and 
The postmaster advised her to wait at| thoughtful actions ? Would it not be possible 
least a few days longer, and then he asked | to be quite as prompt in all needful matters, 
if she had no friend or relation who/and yet entertain a careful regard to the 
could go and look after her brother. | wants and troubles of our fellow-travellers 
“No,” she replied; “ the father is dead, and |along the high way of life? It is quite possible 
there is no one but the mother and Otto and to be so urged onward by a sense of eager 
I.” She then asked how she was to get to| despatch as to prevent our perceiving the 
this place. |stranger fallen on the other side, and thus 
The postmaster fetched some books and a} lending to him a helping hand. 
map, and after a few minutes’ patient investi- | In the meantime, with true German dila- 
gation he wrote down some directions for | toriness we are leaving our letters lying on 
her upon a sheet of paper, saying as he |the table unread, and who knows what im- 
handed it to her, “ Here, my child, this is | portant tidings they may bring us from our 
thy best route if thou art obliged to go, but | own beloved fatherland ? 
I counsel thee to have patience a few days | 
longer—mmit der zeit, bricht man Rosen. 


ALPHA, 
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ECCO I NOSTRI DOLOMITI!* 


Ecco i nostri Dolomiti! | To play on thee too, organt of the mountains, 
Long sighed-for, seen at last ; | Whose fluted columns back Caprile’s home, 


| I’ve dreamt of you when in the crowded city, Thy lungs, inflated by Alloghe’s fountains, 


But now delicious dreaming days are past,| Send the grand anthem up to heaven’s high 
And better, brighter than the brightest dreams, | dome ; 
Are these your rocks and peaks, and those | Hail, fair Civetta—fairest Cordevol, 
your mountain streams. | Thy pillars of bright gold and waves as bright 
shall roll. 


Welcome Ampezzo’s winding woody valley, | ; : ¥ 
Ye moonlit phantom crags so soft and still 3] Ecco i nostri Dolomiti ! . 
Thou gap of Laudro, whose keen breezes rally| | From Rosengart, ye call for me again ; 


The flagging senses with their breath so chill. | Alas! while cruel skies refuse their pity 


| Welcome the Diirren Sea, whose placid wave | Caressa’s pass must call for me in vain ; 
| Its riverless unfountained shore doth softly | Yet I can stray, and straying gladly linger, 



















lave. |Cimon of Pella, where thou lift’st thy giant 

finger. 

|Cimon of Cimas, Matterhorn of Tyrol, 

Who San Martino’s heights doth crest and 
crown, 


The nest of vultures, lair of mammoth squirrel, 


Ecco i nostri, Dolomiti! 
Pelius, Tofana and Malcora fair 
Cristallo with thy crested silver frontal, 
Proud Antelao with thy peak so bare, | 
And thou, the loftiest, lordliest peak of all, 


; ° down ; 
Ware eraee who from thy snowy heights | No marvel Primiero's name's a spell 


| With thee to beckon one beneath her roofs 


: ; to dwell. 
Thou callest clouds and mists and bidst them | 


Thou reallest snow and hail and drenching | Ecco i nostri Dolomiti! : 
| . Pietra’s fortress, your proud forts display, 


rain ; ; . ‘ 
Thou cali’st the stars; and earth and heaven | Nuana’s bosky vale your cirque encircles, 
: | The lights of Agordo but light our way 


dost marry P 
Above Fedaia’s pass or Sasso’s plain; | To wander mid your crags and peaks and 


And leaving far behind thy Marmarole | ans OEE slut ; 
Dost pierce the sky like some great solitary | Which yon fair river’s flow your battlement 
embowers. 


soul. 


| 


} ° F é ; 
Ecco, i nostri Dolomiti ! | But now, adieu, sweet mountains. Adieu, fair 


Girdled with gorges and with valleys fair, | Misurina, 
Cleft into da cath worthy of a ditty ; : Adieu, thou grander lake of Sorapiss and 
snow ; 


! ith thei : : ; 
a 9, geal rit emt Auronze, Cadoré, and thou kind Cortina, 


Harps of the porphyry and marble bright, | * All that is bright must fade,” and I must go; 
And ttigids mas Sai heaven to play on| Yet wheresoe’er I turn I'll wish you speed, 
them by night. |For now, “i zostré Dolomiti,’ now ye are 
ours indeed. 


* The Dolomites, a range of mountains in South) Aydraz, Aug. 2nd, 187 5. 
Tyrol, called after a M. Dolomieu, who made some | r J. B. FIGGIS 
discoveries of their formation. Misss Edwards, in her | aia ; 
“Unfrequented Heights,” says they should be hailed 


with the words, —“ Ecco i nostri Dolomiti !” + Civetta, often so called. 


Who on the aiguilles of the glen look’st | 
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MONTH IN ROME. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER II.—ALL ABOUT PICTURES. 
*¢ Take all in a word: the truth in God's breast 
Lies trace for trace on ours impressed 
Though He is so bright, and we are so dim, 
We are made in His likeness, to witness Him.”’ 
Robert Browning, 


THE rain had now come down in earnest; 
great, heavy, closely packed drops of Roman 
rain. In the Corso, to which I had made my 


way, the people were scudding along full; 


speed, and vehicles of all sorts were in requi- 
sition. 

Happily for me, I had seen the storm 
coming, and not allowed myself to linger, 
no not even before the jewellers’ shops, 
whose inlaid marble fronts were so splendid, 
and whose windows contained so many 
attractions. 

The consequence of this heroism was 
that I reached the open space, S. Lorenzo in 
Lucina, and already perceived the long file 
of carriages standing in front of the Bor- 
ghese palace without having got more than 
just sufficiently wet to make me glad of the 
hospitable shelter afforded by the corridor of 
its handsome court. This corridor is sup- 
ported by numerous arches, and one can 
walk about unmolested alike by rain or 
sunshine. I took one turn round it to look 
at two ancient Muses, and then pulled the 
cord that dangled from the door of admit- 
tance into the picture gallery. 

It was opened immediately; but before 
telling the reader what I saw within, let me 
pause to render homage to the liberality 
of the generous owners, not only of this, but 
of so many other Italian picture galleries, for 
throwing them open to the public. We all 
know those significant words, “ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,” although I am afraid we are very, very 
far from perceiving how accurately true they 
are. 
see so little ata time. If it were otherwise, 
we should see that we are really and day by | 
day putting our deeds into a measure, to be 


But that is simply because we can} 


How he lives ; and the more he gets to know 
Of his own life’s adaptabilities, 

The more joy-giving will his life become, 
The man who hath ¢Azs quality is best.” 


| _ Now consider the happiness given by the 
sight of such pictures as those contained 
in this one gallery, and ask yourself whether 
the men who by God’s help painted them, 
or the noble owners who let you see them, 
are not likely to have their measure of joy 
duly filled up and measured out to them 
again. 

There is a grand nobility in the way this 
joy-giving liberality is exercised by the Bor- 
ghese family. Each room possesses several 
well-printed catalogues, conveniently mounted 
on stiff cardboards, that are held in the hand 
by ahandle. The finest pictures have hinges, 
and can be placed in various lights. There 
are elegant table fountains for the use of 
artists engaged in copying, and commodious 
seats invite the weary to repose. When I 
add that all is free,* even to the taking care 
of your umbrella and waterproof, and that 
you may come and go from nine till four, five 
days in the week, I think I have said enough 
to prove the generous liberality accorded 
to the public. 

Alas for this public! I blush to think 
of the abuse they make of this kindness, 
touching things they have no right to touch, 
and injuring things they ought to regard 
as sacred. In these evil proceedings, oh 
shame to confess it! the Americans take 
the lead, and we English are not far behind. 
Let us take heed that the measure is not 
meted out Zo ws in keys. 

Sauntering through this Borghese gallery 
for the first time—and it is no slight saunter, 
seeing there are twelve large rooms,—one 
stares at one lovely picture after another, and 
takes in so many images of beauty, that the 
mind becomes like a mountain pasture on 
the Oberland, so crowded with flowers as to 
be one confusion of loveliness. Gradually, 
however, even in this pasture the confusion 








meted out again to ourselves. History proves | becomes order, and after a long survey the 
this to be the case with nations, and the | individuality of each flower appears. There 


experience of the aged that it is so in families. are great purple pansies fearlessly blooming 


** Man might live at first | #* Payment is generally given to the door-keeper, 

The animal life ; but is there nothing more ? | as is just, as it is he who protects your property, —dut 

In due time let him critically learn it is optional. 
VIIL. 
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on the very edge of the snow river, already 
half a glacier; and clusters of aromatic 
thyme purpling over the otherwise naked 
stones ; and aristocratic lilies, whose petals 
might be of gossamer; and humble little 
gentianellas opening their treasure bits of 
blue in every vacant space. Each flower 
has its place, and respects that of its neigh- 
bour in this seeming confusion of beauty. 

Now it is just so here in this vast picture 
gallery. Here too, but more gradually, the 
confusion becomes. order, and each artist 
has his place. But as their masterpieces 
are so because of the thought they contain and 
endeavour to interpret, and these thoughts 
are often veiled in language as mystical as 
the far-famed oracles of Delphos, it is a 
task by no means easy to appreciate them 
aright. One sighs in bitter regret at the 
ignorance which only sees the artist’s colours, 
but cannot divine his ideal; one sighs, and 
turning away recalls the words of the wise, 
“Get wisdom ; and with all thy getting get 
understanding.” 

There is one sketch of Raphael's in this 
Borghese gallery which will illustrate my 
meaning. It is only an _ ochre-coloured 
sketch, and hangs in a sombre, out-of-the- 
way room, where artists keep their copies for 
sale in a little raised gallery, and beneath 
the staircase by which you mount to it. How 
thought gleams out of this. sketch! It 
consists of a group of male figures intently 
occupied in shooting at a target; desire, 
eagerness, fierce resolve, energy—a 
less, crowded, concentrated energy, are ex- 
pressed in the group as a whole, and in 
each individual of it in particular. You feel 
that were the world on fire around them, 
they would hardly: be disturbed. The 
arrows of some have left their bows, while 
others hasten to make theirs fly. When you 
look from them to the target, you see that 
it shields the bust of a Venus. This bust, 
or tather demi-figure, is mounted on a 
pedestal, near to whose base Cupid lies 
sleeping. This picture is a study. It is 
an oracle in crayon. These crowded, eager 
figures are the fierce passions of men; the 
arrows, their greedy, selfish desires; the 
target, whose central point of honour they 
are enraged at missing, that joyful happiness 
attainable only by the pure in heart; and 
the sleeping Cupid, true love, always secure, 
since, though all can steal, none can use his 
weapons. 

Standing before this masterpiece in its 
sombre room, I am involuntarily driven to 
think of a Swiss “tir.” Did you ever happen 








| 
| 








among the rocks of some mountainous village 
to come upon one of their shooting-places? 
The targets are arranged in rows under the 
cover of small sheds. The one for short 
distances is near enough, but the other is far, 
far away, on the very verge of the forest. 
Behind each shed is a mound of earth high 
enough to protect the markers standing 
under it. Poor fellow, his task is at times 
arduous enough when from morning till night 
he has to stand there with the bang, bang, 
bang of the shots as they fly over his head. 
Now this marker has a black stick, and when 
a shot strikes the great white target, up comes 
the stick, and moves itself to and fro over the 
hole. The shooters like well enough to see this 
staff, especially if it nears the central ring, 
But there is something they like to see much 


better. This something is the queer stiff card- | 


board-looking effigy of a soldier, which pops 
up like a “ jack-in-the-box,” and jerks an 
awkward salute to the lucky fellow whose ball 
has pierced the bull’s eye. 

Now to me this roughly made, grotesque 
effigy has a signification, and is an emblem of 
those manly qualities without which the 
steady perseverance necessary for attaining 
any high aim is impossible. 

But to return to Raphael’s sketch, which 
I have chosen out. of the more finished 
works in its vicinity, to prove how much 








thought genius in its simpler forms is capable | 


of containing. 
one, that love can more surely reach a higher 


breath- | aim than any other power whatever. 


But. let us leave the sombre room, and 
come »with me to see one of Raphael’s 
masterpieces. Unlike the sketch, it is in a 
place of honour. Here in this splendid hall, 
where every picture is of its kind grand, 
touching, or lovely ; where fountains send 
forth their waters in tiny domes, which the 
copyists’ brushes respect, and weary, eager, 
sunken-eyed artists are earnestly seeking— 
not always in vain—that the mantles of the 
ascended may fall on them, you will find the 
“Descent from the Cross;’ two. brilliant 
thoughts gleaming out from, amidst its deep 
pathos and. exquisite colouring, These two 
thoughts are faith and hope: love, of course, 
is also there ; you would be sorely puzzled to 
find a picture of Raphael’s from which it is 
left out, though in his. gems.of madonnas 
in the Uffizi and Pitti galleries of Florence it 
is more concentrated than here, where faith 
predominates. Vis-d-vis to this picture is 
another of the same size and on the same 
But how far more grandly sorrowful 


subject, ow fi 
Unlike the other, there is in 


is Raphael's. 


Its moral, too, is the true | 
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his no noise ; you feel no word is uttered by;am down below—here,” replied my com- 
these mourners. St. John holds our Lord, | panion, gesticulating with her brush ; “ but,” 
the head of the Saviour resting on his breast ;|added she, with a bow, “I should not say 
his arms are on the full stretch, for the chief | that to every one. 

weight of the body is sustained by the cloth; “Your most difficult figure is done,” I 
whose ends he is holding. His face is turned | remarked. 

up ; the expression attained to in it is where} “Ah! the St. John, you mean,—but the 
the culminating thought of the picture centres. | Christ! Ah! Signora, the Christ. You 

This culminating point is faith. St. John, | haven’t lived before it a couple of months, 
so deeply affected and graciously loving, has | as I have.” 
hope. His Lord is not in this poor wounded} “All power comes from above, Signora, 
body, whose death-agony he has just witnessed, |and Christ gives Himself to the humble in 
but up in that heaven his sight is endeavouring | heart. But I interrupt you. Addio, and 
to pierce, and neither absent nor lost does | good success, or rather, success to the end,” 
the disciple believe Him. “ Addio, Signora, addio.” 

_The contrast between this face of St. John| In the two pictures I had as yet seen, the 
with that of the Magdalen touching our|dominant thought had been in the first vera- 
Lord’s hand, believing also, but more occu-|cious, and in the second sublime. I now 
pied by the idea that at last He has ceased to| found myself standing before one in which it 
suffer, — with the fainting Virgin and her | was humorous. 
distressed companions,—above all, the silence| This picture is by Titian, and the wit in it 
and nature of the whole, render this picture | flashes to and fro and inand out like green- 
worthy of the homage rendered it. | gold lizards on some hot sunny bank. The 

I looked so intently at it on this the| subject, “ Venus blindfolding Cupid,” affords 
first morning of my arrival in Rome|ample scope for this play of humour. The 
that I forgot the heavy pour-down of rain} Graces, anxious to have Cupid a little less 
people were watching from the windows. I) dangerous, have persuaded Venus to blind- 
had dodged in and out of the numerous| fold him. While she does so, one holds his 
easels to find out the best place for seeing it,| bow, the other his quiver; Cupid meanwhile 
and had at last taken up my stand by one’ stands very quietly and meekly, but yet very 
of the table fountains. At this moment I! mischievously disposed, at his mother’s knee, 
began to perceive a pair of black eyes fixed | who with an extremely witty expression of 
on me. These black eyes peered at me|‘“‘ We shalksee what comes of it,” is fastening 
from out of deep sunken sockets, and lighted a handkerchief over his eyes. This Venus 
up a weary-looking but earnest face. Per-|of Titian is so wondrous fair, so merrily 
ceiving themselves observed, they withdrew ; | witty, and yet so motherly kind, you feel so 
a hand soiled with paint placed before them | completely sure you have seen her over and 
the so constantly used glasses, and they| over again, though you can’t exactly remem- 
looked up again to complete their study of| ber where, her face brings to your mind such a 
the Magdalen, on which their owner was | rush of associations, that you stare at her as 
hard at work. I watched till, their survey| you would stare at the face of some old 
taken, the hands quickly interpreting their | friend from whom you had long been sepa- 
wishes, dashed in another little mark here, | rated. 

a few dots there, and then had again to use| Yet, beautiful as this face is, and though 
the glasses. the action and interest of this work rests in 

What hard work it was! and how well it|the Venus and Cupid, it is not so with the 
accounted for the fatigued and sunken look | humour, whose seat and home is centred in 
I had observed, not in this lady alone, but in| one small face peering over the back of 


| 


most of the artists copying in the gallery ! But | Venus's chair. This face belongs to one 
the lady came to wash her brushes at the | of Cupid’s companions, and its expression 


glass she had inserted in the fountain. As|is a concentrated essence of mischievous 

















she did so our eyes met, and we smiled. fun. : 
“The Signora admires Raphael?” said she,, This picture has been so often copied, 
wiping her brush on a piece of cloth. and is so familiar, that I should not have 


“Yes, and those who succeed in copying| dwelt thus largely upon it had it not been 
him,” said I, looking at the splendid work- | with the wish to impress on my readers that 
manship on her easel. 

“Succeed ? Oh, the Signora does not know 
Raphael. Ah! he is up—up there; and I 


thought is the mainspring of genius ; and 
that this thought, whether gay or grave, is the 
gift of God. 
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‘* The beauty, and the wonder, and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all ! 
For what? Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it, and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 


These are the frame for? 
* 


God’s works,—paint any one, and count it crime 
To leta truth slip. 


And so we ought, and not be so ready to 
say, “ This is fine, but that is nothing,” when 
they are painted. 

But hark! What sound is that? The 
sound of rattling keys,—the gallery is about 
to close. The artists put up their brushes; 
the visitors hasten to take some last peep of 
the grand “John Baptist preaching in the 
Wilderness,” by Paul Veronese; or the 
“Sacred and Profane Love” of Titian; or 
the “ Danea” of Correggio ; at the striking 
“St. Francis,’ looking so weary of life's 
battle, as he leans his head on his hand; or 
the faultless painter's * fine madonnas. 

I stop only before one picture more. 


* * * 


It 


attracts me, for I have just seen this room ; it 
might be the room of myfriendin Turin. There 
is the same grandeur in its proportions, the 
same high painted ceiling, where gods and 


goddesses are perpetually banqueting, the 
same great bed under its damask hangings, 
and carved dining-table, and servants placing 
the food on it, and the children scrambling 
up round it, and the packed-up baby, and—— 

Ah! there’s the key again swinging, down 
go the curtains, and with minds well stored 
with treasures we all turn out. 


CHAPTER III.—THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION. 


** Thou art a callow eagle, O my soul ! 
Forth driven from the home of thy content, 
And made to wander on some distant goal 
Of glory, on thine upward journey sent.” 
Emily Pfeiffer. 

I supPOSE we rarely estimate how much 
our daily contact with the works of Go 
influences our appreciation of the works of 


man. 


When we look at the sun or starlit sky, | 


at the daisies in a meadow, or the feathers of 
a bird, the perfection of their beauty not 
only charms our eyes, but impresses our 
minds with an ideal standard of what the 
excellence of beauty ought to be. 

The beauty of nature has, therefore, among 
its other advantages that of helping to edu- 
cate our taste. Unconsciously to ourselves, 


* Andrea del Sarto. 


each object we see is measured, weighed, and 
judged of after the ideal standard thus daily 
impressed upon us. If you doubt this, follow 
the poor children, who, I rejoice to say, are 
so often seen roving round our National 
Gallery, or join yourself to a group of un- 
educated persons looking for the first time 
at some fine object. If uninfluenced—for 
ignorance has little moral courage—you will 
|find both one and the other quite conscious 
|where the thing they see is natural, that is 
|as far as they have yet seen, or rather observed 


| nature. 
| But the object which the unlearned and 
ithe child only regard as natural has other 
| claims to the attention of the more developed 
|and learned. He has passed from the A B C 
| of the beautiful to her more complicated and 
| varied expressions.. The stone on which the 
| illiterate see only black scratches, has become 





|for him a key, unlocking the secrets of past 


|ages ; the picture to them—a woman with a 
|book—is to him the famous Sibyl, whose 
| oracles set Rome at defiance. He has gained 
| a new power, that of association. ‘The out- 
‘ward beauty of things is the clothing of an 
|inward beauty, and the visible exists for the 
| invisible. 

| Now to appreciate rightly such a city as 
Rome requires that we should be educated 
| sufficiently to have acquired this power of 
‘association. The outward appearance of 
|Rome does not strike as a whole, and is 
| therefore disappointing. 

| Venice by a moonlight night, its grand 
|column towering into the sky, its solemn be- 
| gilded cathedral, peopled piazza,and gondola- 
‘covered. laguna, does not disappoint ; and 
'why? Why, simply because she is arrayed 
in a glitter of God’s moonlight, and wears 
colours which are God’s gifts. ‘Those deep 
| blue waters and azure-domed sky, that pale 
| gold light and those handsome people, strike 
us at once, each perfect and each a whole. 
| But take them away, and see what Venice 
| would be,—a curious, dismal, quaint old city, 
!a curious, sad old city of ancient buildings, 
but not of beauty; of intricate stone-paved 
alleys, cut straight through rows of shabby 
stall-like shops; of deep canals gloomily 
| flowing between forlorn-looking high palaces, 


| and of tiny bridges, built high in the arch 
| that funeral-looking gondolas pass through. 

| Were the yellow waters of the Tiber to 
| flow through her canals, the sky dome above 
|her to become a smoke-tinted grey, who 
would care for Venice? Would she not be 
visited as a curiosity, and hastened from with 


| a shudder? 


| 
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Now compare the mighty Rome with this|a little refreshing exercise before stepping in 
lovely Venice,—Venice who steals your| again; nor were they coquettishly marching 
heart away by moonlight to restore it to you|to and fro in cheap but lustrous silks, like 
by the first cloudy day. Rome, too, has gifts,|their less aristocratic sisters of Turin and 
but they need no aid from moonlight or} Milan. 
blue waters, from peopled piazza, or starlit| No, the “belles,” these faneurs were so 
sky. Like priceless gems they lie in caskets, | intently examining, were in carriages. For 
which it is vain to attempt to open without|the Corso was at this moment one line of 
the key. Rome has therefore to grow upon|carriages, from that of the prince royal 
you. In Venice the past is past, and the |—whose postillions in scarlet liveries made 
present advances alone. In Rome the past/them look like Melton hunters playing at 
Is not past, and the present grapples with the | being outriders—to that of the English lord, 
future. Closely linked, they meet in her|the Roman senor, or the funereal, hearse-like, 
streets, frequent her palaces, hang about her| deepest of black equipage of the cardinal,* 
ruins. Everywhere one may observe them, | mourning over the present régime in his new 
marching along without bustling or confusion. | mourning robes within, the footmen in 

Rome owes all to association, to the un-|attendance on him only needing crape hat- 
paralleled grandeur of that past which is tread- | bands to complete their lugubrious costume. 
ing by the side of her present, to the hidden ie must here observe that Roman ladies look 
surprises and standing impressions of being | well in a carriage, their beauty being ‘of that 
continually pulled back to this past ; but you | dark and showy kind which needs distance 
can no more hope to measure her at a glance, | to be appreciated. 
or appreciate her in a day, than to bring an| It is a pity the faneurs had not seats, but 
elephant in at your house door, or teach your | then the show would not last very long, and 
child to read in a week. |the occupation was too interesting for them 

Go and survey Rome from some spot/to get speedily tired of it. In Italian towns 
whence you cannot see her green Campagna, | there is many a man who, though quite inno- 
or the choicest of her most wonderful ruins, | cent of having dined, takes a chair outside 
where her stone pines are out of sight, and|some café, throws himself into an elegant 
the ochre-coloured, half baked-up, scattered- | attitude, and picks his teeth with the ortho- 
looking city, with the yellow-watered, muddy, | dox dinner-quill, while surveying the lady 
insignificant Tiber stealthily crawling like a | passers-by. 
half coiled-up serpent in and out of her, and} He picks his teeth to make believe he has 

no brightness of colour to relieve the eye, | dined; but, alas! poor fellow, his dinner days 
save that of the minute yellow lichens grow- | are red letter days, and don’t arrive too often, 
ing here and there on a few quaint-tiled| only he don’t wish that to be known, to the 
roofs, and you will feel as I did when looking | fair sex especially, and that is why he so 
at Rome for the first time I exclaimed, “Oh, | diligently applies the dinner-quill. Don’t 
Rome! Rome! can this indeed be Rome?” | blame him for it. The love of the beautiful 
Ah ! little did I think how soon I should |is the Italian’s heritage. If it had not been, 
use the same expression in a totally opposite | neither Michael Angelo or Raphael, nor Guido 
signification. |could ever have painted for them the pictures 
When I left the Borghese, the rain had/they did. A good Government cannot exist 
ceased, so thinking of my letters I turned | among a corrupted people, nor art keep itself 
down the Corso in the direction of the post} alive in a population devoid of the sense of 
office. It was very crowded, and by the/ beauty. 
time I had reached the Piazza Colonna the | But I had at last made my way through 
trottoir had become one crowd of loungers. | the interested but polite #aneurs, and reached 
Why they stood there, like bees about to | the post office. It is in the Piazza Colonna, 
swarm, save that bees are bad loungers, a very fine square, adorned bya grand, noble 
which these certainly were not, was no enigma | column, which dates from the time of Marcus 
tome. They were simply indulging in the | Aurelius, 
very Italian amusement of admiring the| Picture-seeing soon takes “the goodness ” 
ladies. These ladies, unlike those of Venice, | out of one, and thought of dinner and rest, 
were not daintily treading their way, in such | with a letter for dessert, was a very refreshing 
rich costumes of velvet and silk, pearls and | one. 
jewels, and with such faces and geniuses 28) |» The carriages and turn-out of the cardinals pre- 
made one fancy some lovely portrait must | vious to the king’s being in Rome were very 
have stepped out of its frame and was taking | splendid. 
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It was therefore with very pleasant antici- 
pations that, having at last regained my 
lodging, I clambered up its staircase in the 
rear of a man whose head was supporting a 
neat tin box. I should not have known 
what it was, had I not seen it start along with 
many others from the restaurant in the street 
below. 

“Ah, here’s the signora,” said my landlady, 
as, panting and quite out of breath, I reached 
the head of the staircase, to find her just 
taking the box from its bearer ; “just in time 
for dinner,” added she, preceding me into my 
room, which was all smartened up, and 
another table added to its possessions. 

“Yes,” said I, throwing myself into the com- 
fortable easy chair, and still panting violently, 
“ but—let—me—pay —for—my—din—ner.” 

“No, no, signora ;” then with one of those 
gracious smiles which Italians hold in reserve, 
“Eat and enjoy it, that is best,’ said she, 
taking the dishes out of the tin box, and 
placing them in a row on my window-sill; 
“besides, the man has not brought the bill.” 

“So small a sum, it can’t matter,” said I, 
feeling for my purse. 

“Si, si, signora, in Rome we don’t pay 
without bills.” 

“So, you are not over-honest in Rome, it 
seems.” 

** Ah! since the Holy Father is a prisoner, 
and we have this set of——-but see ! what am 
I talking about? and the man waiting for his 
box.” 

I smiled, for I knew he was not waiting, 
and that my landlady only wished to cut 
short her confidences. ‘Does the signora 
want anything else?” she asked, turning at 
the door. 

“Dear me, yes, I have no wine, perhaps 
you could let me have a bottle? or better still, 
fill mine.” 

“*Si, signora ; will you like red or white?” 

“* Whichever is best ?” 

“The signora had best come and taste for 
herself. It is not far to go, only in the 

” 

** Cellar?” I demanded, in an alarmed 
tone, and inwardly resolving to drink water 
rather than be beguiled to the lower story. 

“ Kitchen, signora.” 

I rose. Oh, what a place she led me into! 
I wonder what certain English servants I 
wot of would say if called upon to cook any 
kind of dinner in such a kitchen? It had 
no window, unless indeed an open hole in 
the roof could be called one; had, I feel 
sure, never been cleaned since it had been a 





kitchen, or had the things in it put into what 


we call their proper places. A large pan of 
red hot’ charcoal, round which linen was 
hanging to dry on a perfectly circular horse, 
a large hearth that resembled a table, save 
that it was of solid Roman brickwork, a 
ghastly apparatus for pumping water, an 
indescribable litter of tubs and boots, of 
lamps and linen, and we had reached the 
door of the pantry containing the wine. It 
was in osier-covered flasks, with no other 
stoppers than rolled spinach leaves. 

‘It comes in fresh every morning,” said 
the signora, filling mea glass. ‘‘ Too much? 
I’ll pour a little back, then the signora can 
taste the red,” 

Both were excellent, nor do I doubt that 
the little pot of soup I saw simmering in 
the bright red earthenware saucepan placed 
over one of the holes full of charcoal on the 
high brick hearth was excellent also. 

“ The signora finds the wine good?” ob- 
served my landlady, smiling at my evident 
appreciation of it. 

“Very, the white especially; will you please 
give me the white?” 

“Tt is good for the price,” replied the 
signora, taking up one of the flasks and filling 
my bottle from its contents. 

“ How much?” 

“Tf the signora gives me four sous. 

“Four sous! one can’t complain of the 
price: stay, I think I have some sous in my 
pocket ; yes, here they are,—one, two, three, 
four.” 

“‘ Never mind the sous; dine, dine, or the 
dinner will all be cold. I will carry the 
wine,” said the signora, following me to my 
room. 

‘*So, Madame! you are here,” said a 
youthful voice from behind my chair, “ got 
home all safe, and having the cosiest of 
dinners! Whata funny table! why, it’s about 
the size of a plate. Happily, you have a side- 
board,” added Mary, pointing with a laugh 
to the dishes arranged on the window-sill.” 

“ Happily, yes; but see, the easy chair is 
at your service, and if you will hand me 
that glass I’ll give you some wine.” 

“Will you? Then I'll drink to your 
health! Oh, I’m so tired, and so 4 

“ Hungry ? come, then, what is enough for 
one is for two.” 

“Ts that a proverb?” said Mary, laughing. 

“Tt is true, whether it is one or not, as 
you will see proved. There is a table at 
your side, push the books back a little, 
and is 


’ 


%” 








“ Now, Madafne! I’m not going to dine, 
at least not till seven.” 
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banqueting above us,” said Mary, pointing|me and Conrad my sun has set. 


to the fresco of the ceiling, “and the com- | 
fortable feeling inspired by the sight of the | 
Forum in ruins,—what a mercy it is that it is 
in ruins! I dare to speak my mind,—I confess | 
to the vulgar longing for a piece of that| 


bread-cake, and—and a bit of cheese.” | 


“But as under the auspices of the gods| never ; since they have put a barrier between 


Oh! it’s 
dreadful, dreadful!” and rising ‘suddenly, 
Mary threw herself down by my side and hid 
her face in my lap. 

“Child ! child! you must trust and not be 
afraid. Dear me! why, Conrad will make his 
way in the end, and come back all safe and 


“Help yourself; and here is your wine,|sound, and then papa and mamma will be 


don’t spill it on that pretty dress.” 
“Oh, Madame! just as if I should! Now|} 


willing: you can’t blame them for not wish- 
ing to part with you, and such a parting! to 


I’m going to drink a toast in your honour. |a distant country and a deadly climate.” 


I’ll wish you something ; let me see—what’s | 
it to be ?” 

“That I may go to Jerusalem.” 

“To Jerusalem! to Jerusalem!! alone?” | 

“ You are thinking of the Crusaders. Mind, | 
if you go home by Turin, to see the armory; | 
there are some splendid Crusaders there. | 
But drink your wine, and tell me where you 
have been all day.” 

“One thing at a time, — your health, 
Madame ; may you see Jerusalem, and find a | 
party of Crusaders to escort you! I know} 
of one—only if he—goes——” 

“ You would like to go too.” 

Mary’s eye glistened, half smilingly, half 
tearfully. 

“Drink your wine, child, and tell me how 





| you like it.” 








Mary obeyed. “It is very good,” said 
she, “ very.” 

“‘ So I find—for twopence a bottle.” 

“Twopence! I'll just tell papa: why, at 
the hotel there we can’t get any wine—under | 
—I am afraid to say what.” 

‘‘ Hotel-keepers must make a profit, it’s 
not a pleasant life to keep an hotel, remem- 
ber; but tell me, Mary, where have you been? 
—not at the Borghese, I know, for I looked 
for you in vain.” 

“Well, first we did the Pincian ; it’s pretty | 
up there,” replied Mary, “a very fine view.” | 

“Well, yes, I suppose by sunshine, but we 
had only one gleam of that, and then the | 
sky became all one cloud. Do you know 
what I thought it resembled?” and Mary 
held up her glass as if about to drink, but in | 
reality the better to conceal her face. 

“What, then, my dear?” 

“Why, just my life—my life, which has 
been just one brief gleam of sunshine, which | 
dark clouds soon overshadowed.” 

“The sun is never long clouded, Mary.” 

“Qh yes, he is; look how some people | 
live behind a cloud all their lives.”’ | 

“Yes, and often find the sun shining more | 
brightly then than they had anticipated.” 


“‘The sun never shines behind mine— | capricious little path, now all pebbly, now all 


“Oh, I don’t blame them,” said Mary, 
sobbing bitterly, “and I—bear up—you see 
I do, and I laugh and sing—only it’s not 
heart-music now, it’s all sham, but it keeps 
mother from being anxious.” 

“When did you hear from him?” 

“Ah! that’s the worst of all. Papa is so 
severe, he won’t allow any letters to pass be- 
tween us till Conrad is successful. How can 
he succeed without one word of comfort or 
of encouragement ?”’ 

“T don’t know, Mary, they are hard con- 
ditions if you will, but as I am sure he loves 
you, and equally sure that he is an upright, 
noble fellow, I think he will work his way 
through them: you know upright men make 
slower way than the less scrupulous, very 
much slower sometimes.” 

“And he is upright,” said Mary, looking 
up with a large tear in each eye. 

‘‘ He is ; and that is why he will never be 
forsaken, and some day when you least ex- 
pect it Conrad will come; yes, that is what 


‘he will do,—he will not write, but come.” 


“ Oh, you dear darling !” said Mary, drop- 
ping her tears, and taking up a smile instead; 
“but ah! only think! it’s two long years we 
have been parted, and never a line!” 

“ He is bound not to write, and you know 
what Conrad’s word is ; but papa hears ?” 

“Yes, and when I ask, he shrugs his 
shoulders and says, ‘Nothing very brilliant.’ 
But what makes me more anxious is that the 
last mail brought no !etter ; even mamma is 
sure he is ill.” 

‘“* More likely coming home.” 


Mary’s face beamed at the prospect. “I 


| suppose,” said she, fixing her blue eyes on 


my face—‘ I suppose it’s only the course of 
true love after all ; it never does run smooth, 


| at least they say so.” 


“Nor any other course—though, thank 
God, we often come to a piece of green- 
sward. Life, Mary, is very much like going 
up the Faulhorn. First you go through the 
broad road of a pleasant village, then by a 
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“ Yes, for the staircase is an awful sort of 
descent, it frightens me,” said Mary, takmg 
the twisted wax light the landlady had brought 
I mean- 
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smooth, now close by the edge of a bubbling 
river, now darting off from it into the deep 
shade of a forest, to emerge at the edge of a 
blue glacier, and dive in again to peer out|in, and lighting it at the candle. 
over a snow river of bitter waters, and saunter | while armed myself with the key, and off we 
through ravishing pastures which one might| started; Mary, who had quite recovered her 
more properly call flower-fields ; and then, as| gaiety, preceding me, and pretending to see 
if the lovely way had only been a prepara-|hobgoblins among the ropes, and to frighten 
tion, to turn into a precipitous, stony, and | me into staying all night at their hotel. 

at times dangerous rock path, up which the| It certainly is no joke to get in and out of 
traveller ascends in the sweat of his brow,|these immense Roman houses, and makes 
and taking great heed .to his feet, till sud-| one fully appreciate our more simple homes. 
denly it becomes more winding, precipitous, | I felt this more when we reached the dirty 


| and difficult, and he can’t afford to look off| corridor or hall below, and the ponderous 
| door became visible. Unlocked by the light 





at the glorious nature around, and disregards | 

















the noise of the avalanches he had before | 
cared to listen to, and plants his alpen-| 


stock even more firmly in the soil, and wishes 
| he were at the top, till just when his last 
breath is spent, ah! he is on a table-land 


of soft fine grass, and all his fatigue is) 
gone, and the air laden with perfume and| 
And he finds the | 


full of new-giving life ! 
friends who climbed up before him, and 
the clouds withdrawn from the prospect, and 
he sees mountains with spires that might be 


giant churches, and white-bosomed moun- | 


tains, and glaciers, and distant lakes, and 
rivers, and plains; and cries out in his heart, 
‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord 
God Almighty.’ ” 


“Tf life ends on a table-land and Conrad | 
“ But I | 


is there,” said Mary, embracing me. 
must really go.” 


“You must indeed, but not alone—I’ll | 


go with you ; and remember the path to the 
table-land is steep and rugged,” said I, open- 
ing the door, to call for a light, for my room 
did not possess a bell. 

“The signora is going to accompany her 
young friend ?” observed my landlady. 


of the twisted taper—for all these staircases 
and the hall were, save for it, pitch dark—it 
slammed behind us with an ominous bang! 
‘and we found ourselves in the well-lighted 
istreet. As we had forgotten matches, we 
had to carry the taper lighted. It was not 
far to go, and resisting Mary’s entreaties that 
I should enter, and leaving her on the thresh- 
old of the splendid hotel, I turned on my 
path. In truth, the prospect of going up 
|again to my room made me hasten, as one 
does before a painful duty one can’t escape, 
to get it over. With no little difficulty I 
unlocked the ponderous door, and regained 
the staircase, happily with my light still in. 
There the kind landlady, divining perhaps 
that the coming back alone was not pleasant, 
came to meet me, followed me to my room, 
| asked if I wanted anything, told me an artist 
occupied the room next to mine, that I must 
not be alarmed if I saw the glimmer of his 
|light through the connecting doors, that he 
|slept on the other side of my wall, and was 
|always at my service; and finally, having 
| dexterously ascertained that I was a Protest- 
|ant, left me to repose. 


FROBEL’S KINDERGARTEN. 


OF all the ideas and systems of education, 


Watching children, noticing the games and 





which it has ever entered into the heart of| occupations in which, if left to themselves, 
man to devise, that invented by Frederick | they indulged, he came to the conclusion that 


Frébel, and called by him the kindergarten, 
is not only the most delightful, but also, as 
teachers who have practised it will tell you, 
the most comprehensive and effective. 


| play is the labour of the child,” and there- 
‘fore that any true education must be pre- 
sented to them in the form of play. 

| The means to this conclusion, if tried in 





Starting with the premises that a child/our own day, are easy enough. Set a child 
comes into the world with all the germs—/to learn the letters of the alphabet from a 
dormant for the time—of both physical and| book or board, give him a column of the 
mental excellence and perfection in him, the | multiplication table, or a given number of 
great educator devoted himself to the pleasing | words for spelling, and after a time the little 
task of studying the best means by which/eyes will grow dim and dazed, the little 
these faculties could be developed. | limbs cramped and weary ; the task seems to 
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increase in difficulty the longer it is looked at, 
while the understanding appears rather to go 
to sleep than to be capable of grasping the 
meaning, cause, or even utility of what seems 
like a kind of punishment. And this is no 
exaggerated case. ‘The writer of this has 
shed many and bitter tears over half a dozen 
words which no amount of severity, either in 


the form of being detained in school when the | 


others were free, stinging raps from a cane, 
or, as it once happened, being kept without 
dinner, and compelled, whether she would or 
not, in the schoolroom to swallow a basinful 
of water gruel and eat a slice of dry bread, 
could fix the exact manner of spelling upon 
her memory. ‘The fact is, the brain when 
driven like this—a child’s brain particularly— 
refuses to work. It stands still literally ; the 
machinery is too fragile and delicate; it is 
like over-winding a highly-finished watch, 
injuring the mechanism; and well for the 


\these games also, whether it’ be home or 
‘school they are practised in, the teacher 
should take a part, being in fact but a bigger 
| child, and thus enlisting the love and sym- 
pathy as well as the respect of her pupils. 
Children seem to be naturally destructive 
if left to their own resources ; they will pull 
out dolly’s eyes to see how they were fastened 
in; poor dolly’s hair suffers the same fate ; 
but here the idea of destruction contradicts 
|itself. The eyes were not intended to remain 
|out; they are to be put in again, quite as 
neatly and perhaps even more perfectly than 
before; and it is only after numerous and 
/unsuccessful attempts that the industrious 
| searcher after the cause of dolly’s eyes moving 
|and looking so pretty, finds that to make and 
unmake are widely different performances. 
| But the child does not gain wisdom by this 
failure; or rather I should say that the spirit 
|of inquiry, the craving after knowledge, that 











poor little sufferer is it if the wrong inflicted | always urgent and puzzling question as to the 
upon it through ignorance and stupidity is} why and-wherefore of things which he daily 
not permanent. Fribel himself seems to| meets with, over-rides the consideration of 
have suffered greatly in the same manner|the mischief he may do in his anxiety to be 
when a child, and no doubt the memory of|at work, and to find out how things are con- 
this greatly tended to arouse his sympathies, | structed by first of all pulling them to pieces. 


and make him one of the great child-bene- 
factors of our age. 

The restless activity of children, which is so 
necessary to their growth and health, sug- 
gested to his mind, not a regular course and 
system of drill and gymnastics, such as we 
meet with in the parade-ground, but a number 
of games and plays, which should combine 
natural and graceful movement with melody 
and music, to which time must be kept, while | 
a certain amount of freedom and fun was} 
infused into it, so that to the child it should | 
be healthy, happy, and yet organized play. | 

In pursuance of this, all the kindergarten | 
games—and there are a great many besides | 
those which Frébel invented, while the list is} 
constantly being added to—are designed for | 
the purpose of exercising a given set of| 
muscles at a time. One puts into action the 
arms, and expands the chest ; another the feet | 
and legs, in marching, jumping, or dancing ;| 
others the trunk, the neck, the hand, and eye; | 
while the habits of birds and animais, and the | 
avocations of men in almost every trade and | 
profession, are imitated. By these games a 
child acquires not only a complete physicai 
development, but his ear is cultivated to 
appreciate melody, time, and order; and as 
they should be practised between his more 
serious occupations and studies, they afford 
healthy relaxation, and he is able to go back 
to his work again with renewed vigour. In 





| This natural craving for activity and infor- 
{mation Frébel supplies, not by giving the 
jlittle ones finished toys, but by supplying 


| than play, however, in the whole of this ; for 
|his employments, though just suited to the 
requirements and capacity of a child, pur- 


| waste of time and useless play,’ those who 





them with simple materials by which they 
|can make theirown. He has a higher motive 


porting to be also but a form of play, have a 
purely industrial and educational purpose and 
basis. So widely and completely, indeed, is - 
this carried out, that while those who do not 
take the trouble to understand and inquire 
into it, exclaim, “Oh, this is littke more than 


study it are apt to object that too much, and 
on too great a variety of subjects, is attempted 
to be taught to those not old enough to 
learn it. 

As usually happens with extreme observa- 
tions, neither objection is well founded or 
strictly accurate. 

Granted that the occupations are simple, 
but then it is child’s work; the hand and eye 
have to be educated ; the hand, to take hold 
of things delicately yet firmly; to be able to 
place a stick or a piece of paper in just the 
exact place and in relation to other things in 
which it should go. It takes years to make 
a skilled workman, but the time required 
would be greatly decreased if as a child he 
were taught in kindergarten schools, as 
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the fingers while small and flexible would ; 
there be educated. For it must not be for- 
gotten that there is an education of the hand 
and eye as well as of the brain, and the skill 
and cunning laid up in the: fingers of the 
trained mechanic mark the difference be- 
tween him and the untutored savage,—the 
| difference between barbarism and civilization. 

Having asserted that Friébel’s system of 
play has for its pure aim and object the 
thorough and complete education of a child, 
| it will be perhaps as well that I should de- 
scribe its application. 

I have alluded to the games in which song 
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taste for drawing or designing is assisted in 
its efforts to express itself, the vague ideas 
and aspirations of the childish mind finding 
a coherent form in which to embody itself. 
In like manner the knowledge and com- 
prehension of numbers is given to him in his 
cubes and oblongs comprised in the gifts, 
while his constructive faculties are aroused to 
build up and create something useful and 
complex out of his simple blocks of wood. 
His imagination is stimulated, and as child- 
ren always indulge in the ideal rather than 
the real, and play at what they are not rather 
than at what they are, a wide field both 
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for instruction and amusement is, by the 
simple materials thus presented, opened out 


and play are joined; this is physical educa- 
tion. ‘“ But what about the three R’s?” I 
think I hear you say, “ for education after all | for them. 
| is a question of the mind and brain. An| The idea of form also, and with form the 
_ athlete may have all his limbs in the utmost | first lessons in geometry and mathematics, are 
perfection from training, but for all that you | given with the six gifts. In them we have the 
would not call him an educated or intellectual | ball, the cylinder, the cube, and the oblong. 
man ; and talk of all the fine theories of edu- The cube is cut diagonally into halves and 
cation as you will, a child to learn anything | corners, making triangular pieces, giving the 
must be able to read and write; the rest aay | various kinds of angles, and admitting of 
|| come afterwards, but that is imperative.” | being placed together or with other pieces 
Granted, most impatient of critics; and to | until they make almost every known geome- 
begin with, we teach children to learn the | trical form; the oblong, too, is divided into 
letters of the alphabet, and to read, by induc- | squares and rhomboids; the cylinder, ball, 
ing them to make their own letters, and in}and cube have staples fixed in them, so that 
| the first or early stages their own books. | by the aid of a string it can easily be demon- 
This plan is by no means as difficult as it | strated, how one form is contained in another. 
may appear. With strips of coloured card-| Add to this that the whole of the multiplica- 
| board, and half-circles of three different | tion tables, the four rules of arithmetic, the 
sizes, ‘all the letters of the alphabet can be} definition of fractions, the extraction of the 
made. The letters, once mastered, can be| square and cube root, and in fact everything 
placed together to form words, and groups of! pertaining to the science of numbers, can be 
words having one termination are selected, | taught by these boxes of gifts, and the objec- 
‘spelled, and to fix them still more firmly upon | tion to the simplicity of the subject falls to 
the memory, are copied in letters of the same | the ground. 
form on a slate upon which a network of| Turning tothe more industrial occupations, 
squares has been engraved. When these| we find the same principle carried out, em- 
letters are well known, to save time they can| ployment for the hands and brain going 
be substituted by the little wooden squares} together. Take the pea-work, for instance, 
upon which printed letters are pasted, that|soaked peas and pointed sticks being the 
are to be obtained at any toy-shop, and lessons | material, and we find that while the utmost 
in spelling can thus readily be given. | delicacy and yet firmness of touch is required 
For writing and drawing, which should | from the hands, the mental faculties are by 
always go hand in hand, a network of squares | no means idle. 
about a quarter of aninch in size is engraved; Achild with his peas and sticks will attempt 
both on the slate and copy-book, and the little | to make a chair, but first he notices the shape 
ones are first taught to draw perpendicular| of a chair. He finds that the angles of his 
and horizontal lines over those thus marked, | square must be all right angles, and even if 
until the hand becomes accustomed to the|he does not learn or is not required to 
use of the pencil. More than five hundred | remember the name, his eye becomes accus- 
different figures go to make up the drawing | tomed to them, his right lines must be exact, 
school, but independently of these, each child | his curves in their proper and perfect propor- 
is incited to invent some new design himself) tion ; and thus, whether he makes—as he can 
| with either the perpendicular, horizontal, | do with practice—the model of a chair, a cot 
| oblique, or curved lines, and thus any natural | or basket, perambulator, coach-house, or 
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church, the same principle is applied and 
carried throughout. The architect and builder 
must have no indecision in their work, the 
variation of a foot will upset the whole balance 
of a building, and therefore we are only 
teaching in the nursery or schoolroom the 
same lesson which must for success be learnt 
at some period of life. Who can say that this 
is not education ? 

Who cannot remember the luxury of making 
mud pies? or who, not having had the oppor- 
tunity as a child, but has longed wistfully to 
participate in the delightful occupation ? 
We can make mud pies in the kindergarten 
schools, at any rate, and if our marbles and 
pies made with common modelling clay should 
progress, as they do, into birds’ nests and 
baskets, or vases, with flowers or fruit or birds 
in them ; or if we should make our own dolls’ 
teacups and saucers and dinner service, is it 
not after all quite as amusing though more in- 
structive—as stirring the thick mud about in 
the garden or road-side ? This indeed is what 
we do. A lump of common modelling clay, 
and a piece of wood, sharpened at one end 
and flattened at another, forming our only 
tool, we set about making birds’ nests, with 
eggs of course in them; and some youngsters, 
more learned in ornithology than the rest, 
will say what kind of bird his nest belongs to, 
how many eggs and what kind of ones ought 
to be in it. Or we may make a fish, and the 
teacher perhaps will tell us something about 
the fish we imagine we have modelled ; and 
thus, we make our own toys, assist in giving 
our own lessons, and lay up for the future a 
love of art, and appreciation of the useful 
and beautiful, while habits of industry, added 
to some very solid facts, which the teacher 
manages by way of illustrating the subject of 
our work to impart, are also inculcated. 

I should simply be multiplying instances 
if I spoke of the paper-plaiting, where we 
have for the mats, brightly coloured paper 
cut in strips, with a margin left as a kind of 
frame, and in which, first over and then under 
one strip, like darning a stocking or weaving 
a piece of cloth, we plait in loose strips of a 
different colour, making, as we grow proficient 
in our work stars and flowers, pictures and 
maps, which can be framed or made up into 
useful articles for presents to our friends or 
adornment of our own homes. 


a.» 





The same may be said of paper-cutting ; 
for which a square of paper is folded into a 


some really beautiful patterns, that might well 
be copied by designers in some of our great 
manufactories. 

Paper-folding, too—folding up an undivided 
square,—gives not only a great deal of quiet 
interest and amusement, but it also affords 
an infinite variety of form, and gives the 
teacher the opportunity, if she deems it desir- 
able, of teaching the geometrical lines and 
plane figures. One thing, however, it cannot 
fail to do, and that is to teach neatness and 
scrupulous exactitude, since if a single line is 
the least out of order, the corners must be 
uneven, and the whole work out of propor- 
tion and spoilt, 

There are other employments besides those 
I have already enumerated, but I think I 
have said enough to show that the kinder- 
zgarten is an intellectual as well as industrial 
system of education ; indeed, it is the combina- 
tion of both which makes it alike interesting 
and efficient. We supply the restless energy 
of the child with materials upon which to 
expend itself, we develop, guide, and help to 
satisfy his natural craving for knowledge. He 
makes his own globe with his modelling clay, 
marks upon it the imaginary lines which 
indicate the zones, lines of latitude and longi- 
tude ; he makes his maps with his paper- 
plaiting as well as draws them; he builds 
houses with his bricks, or makes models of 
boats or ships; carriages or churches with 
his modelling or pea-work ; but the spirit of 
the kindergarten, the grand idea pervading 
and inspiring it, is not confined to the simple 
employments and amusements which Frdébel 
systematises as it were; it extends to all 
intelligent labour, it is the welding together 
of theory and practice, for mere abstract 
teaching. 

One all important point, however, which 
should never be lost sight of, is the individual 
requirements and idiosyncrasies of each child. 
No two minds, any more than two faces, are 
exactly alike, and recognising this fact, Frébel 
gave practical form to Pestalozzi’s theory of 
object teaching, calling his own plan the 
kindergarten, maintaining that each child 
was a human blossom in the great garden of 
life, and that as greater degrees of light and 
shade, dryness or moisture, were required for 
their growth and perfection, with tender and 
watchful attention to each plant, so each child 
needed skilful and judicious superintendence 
to attain the full mental and physical stature 


double triangular shape, and cuts are made| which our heavenly Father intended for them. 
upon it which with a little practice produces | 
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BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—CHARLES HERBERT 
GIVES HIS OPINION. 


| Canada, and Mrs. Herbert in her letter stated 


that they hoped to be in Park Lane to receive 
heir son before the end of June, and that 


Mrs. ARMsTRONG had seen very little of|Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter were to 
either of her sisters since Mary's visit to Park | expect a very speedy visit to Lime Grove 


Lane. Sir James Elstone, the old admiral, 
still resided with his wife in the south of 
France. He was, as we know from Mrs. | 
Lake’s information to Edward Armstrong | 
before his marriage, more than thirty years| 
older than Louisa St. Clair, and was now| 
eighty years of age. Louisa, although she | 
bore the title of Lady Elstone, performed the | 
office of a kind and faithful nurse to her aged | 
husband, who was fast sinking into the grave. | 

Her sister Helen, Mrs. Herbert, possessed | 
the good health and sunny temper which | 
made her society always welcomeat the homes | 
of her two sisters. Maria had a family 
to care for, and she was naturally a home| 
bird ; and besides, she had a sweet companion | 
and comforter in her daughter Mary. 

Mrs. Herbert, while her son was away, had | 
no home ties, and the colonel, who had| 
spent more than half his life in India, pre- | 
ferred the beautiful climate of the Mediter-| 
ranean to the fogs and uncertain weather of| 
England. All these facts were turned into| 
arguments in favour of her request by Lady | 
Elstone, when she wrote and asked her sister | 
Helen and the colonel to join them at their | 
chateau on the shores of the Mediterranean. | 
This invitation arrived soon after Mary’s visit | 
to Park Lane, and a year had elapsed since 
Mrs. Armstrong had seen her sister Helen, 
who, however, kept up a constant correspond- 
ence with Mary. 

On the Tuesday morning, at the time when 
Kate Franklyn placed Monday’s Zimes in the 
hands of her cousin, Henry Halford, Mary 
sat reading to her mother a letter of many 
pages from her favourite aunt. She had 
already on the previous day read and com- 
mented upon the paragraph referred to with 
earnest sympathy. Not even her mother 
could guess the longing in her daughter’s heart 
to be able to show that sympathy to the chil- 
dren of the suffering father, and the nieces and 
nephews of Henry Halford. But another sub- 
ject occupied her now. Charles Herbert’s 








regiment was on its way to England from 


after their arrival. 

“We were sorry to leave poor aunt I.ouisa 
just at this time,” wrote Mrs. Herbert, “ for 
the old admiral cannot last long. However, 
your uncle has promised to go to her at a 
moment’s notice, for at her husband’s death 
there will be too much for a woman to man- 
age, especially with lawyers.” 

All Mary’s pity for her aunt Louisa could 
not serve to control her pleasure at the 
prospect of seeing her aunt and uncle and 
cousin Charles. 

“Oh, mamma,” she said, as she refolded 
the crinkly sheets of foreign paper, “is not 
this delightful news—at least all excepting 
that about poor aunt and uncle Elstone? but 
aunt Louisa is a much greater stranger to 
me than aunt Helen, she has lived abroad 
so long with uncle. But I shall count the 
days till aunt Helen comes; are you not 
pleased, mamma?” 

“Indeed I am,” said Mrs. Armstrong ; 
“but, Mary, if you are invited again to Park 
Lane, are you prepared to accept the invita- 
tion ?.” 

“ Not for longer than a day or two, mamma, 
and I don’t think aunt Helen will ask me ; 
she was too much annoyed about the conse- 
quences of my visit last year; you remember 
what she said about it.” 

“Yes, Mary ; but, my child, you will be one- 


|and-twenty next month, have you made up 


your mind to remain single all your life ?” 

“Yes mamma,” said Mary, with a merry 
laugh—* I mean to be a useful old maid, at- 
tending to my dear mother ; and that ‘ bless- 
ing to mothers,’ a kind maiden aunt to the 
children of my brothers when they are 
married——” 

“ Unless——” said Mrs. Armstrong, with a 
smile. 

“Unless what, mamma? 
bility ?” 

“What is impossible, Mary ? ” 

“ Why, for papa to change his mind. After 
he has once made a resolve he adheres to it, 


An impossi- 
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even when he has been convinced that he is 
in error.” 

“He considers that adherence to his re- 
solve is a manly firmness of purpose,” said 
her mother. 

“Well, mamma, this firmness of purpose 
puzzles me sometimes, for a great writer has 
said that the man who changes an erroneous 
opinion after being convinced that it is wrong 
proves that he is wiser when he changes it 
than he was when he formed it.” 

“A little bit of philosophy, Mary,” said her 
mother, smiling ; “and so I suppose you 
consider the wa/ess an impossibility?” 

“ Indee ed I do, mamma, sowe will not talk 
about it ; ” and rising hastily as if to strengthen 
her determination, she seated herself at the 
plano, and commenced practising a somewhat 
difficult sonata of Beethoven’s. 

The weeks passed away, and the morning 
of the 15th of July dawned in summer glory, 
giving a promise that for once St. Swithin 
would be propitious. There was a strange 
sense of happiness in Mary’s heart as she 
entered the dining-room, and looked out 
upon the distant hills of Highgate and Har- | 
row, which appeared almost transparent be- 
neath the purple haze that rested upon them. 

The source of Mary’s happiness was a 
slight one, it is true, but it augured better 
things, and was therefore tinted with the rain- 
bow hues of hope. She had driven her pony | 
carriage to the station the evening before to 
meet her father, who, having encountered Mr. 
Drummond on the platform, invited him to| 
take a seat in the carriage as far as the Limes. | 

The offer was accepted, and Mr. Drum- 
mond, quite unaware that he was touching 
on dangerous ground, remarked, as soon as 
the carriage started,— 

“What a narrow escape from death that 
young man, Arthur Franklyn, has had! but 
he is so much better to-day, that they are 
going to remove him to the Isle of Wight on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. I am heartily glad 
of it, for the sake of those poor motherless 
children.” 

“ Yes indeed, it would be a great burden 
and expense to their grandfather to have 
to provide for four children, which I suppose 
he can ill afford.” 

“T don’t know that, Armstrong, even if 
their father was not in a position to make 
provision for their maintenance. Of course 
it would add to his expenses, but not beyond 
his means. What made you think otherwise ?”’ 

“Oh,!” replied Mr. Armstrong, who 
already began to regret having offered his 
friend a lift, ‘well, schoolmasters are always 





poor as a rule, and in some cases half 
educated ; but,” he continued hastily, “ Dr. 
Halford is certainly an exception to the latter 
assumption.” 

“Schoolmasters in provincial towns and 
villages are not as a rule men of education ; 
it was especially so when we were boys,” said 
Mr. Drummond, firing a shot at a venture, 
which made Mr. Armstrong wince ; “ but my 
friend Dr. Halford is also an exception to 
your first assertion. Why, he gave his daughter 
41,000 on her wedding day, and I know it 
has cost -him nearly another thousand to 
educate his son for the Church.” 

“Was not that a waste of money, if he 
| intended him to be a schoolmaster as he now 
is?” 

“No, certainly not ; with a university edu- 
cation, a man who has been accustomed from 
his boyhood to teaching and school routine 
is beyond all others most suitable to conduct 
a school. And besides,” continued Mr. 
Drummond, “ what are the head masters of 
Etonand Harrow, or Rugby, but schoolmasters 
and gentlemen? and how often have the 
|masters of these schools been chosen for the 
| office of bishop! and some eventually have 
| attained to the position of Archbishop of 
| Canterbury.” 

“ Well, I confess,” said Mr. Armstrong, “ I 
have been too much engrossed in business 
matters to acquire a knowledge of these par- 
| ticulars, and perhaps I have gained my ideas 
| from my experience in youth, and from the 
|general opinion of business men. The idea 
that a schoolmaster could give his daughter 
£1,000 on her wedding day would have ap- 
peared to me years ago an impossibility.” 

“There are hundreds of educated clever 
men who are as successful as Dr. Halford,” 
replied Mr. Drummond, “and he only began 
with a small capital, left him at his father’s 
death, and with the recommendation of the 
late Lord Rivers, father of his pupil, the pre- 
sent earl. He has good but not exorbitant 
terms, his boys are all of the better class, the 
family live in a comfortable but not extra- 





come, not net of course, has averaged from two 
to three thousand a year for many years.” 


Mr. Drummond spoke, and for a few moments 
silence ensued, then he remarked suddenly,— 
“ Setting aside the subject of schoolmasters, 
Armstrong, what do you think of our new 
curate?” 

In spite of the firmness with which Mary 
had restrained the inclination to glance at 
her father, who sat by her side during. this 











vagant style, and I know that the doctor’s in- 


They were drawing near Lime Grove as ' 
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conversation, she could not resist doing so 
now. 

The movement of the head was, however, 
unnoticed by her father, who, with all his 
foolish prejudices and stubborn will, had a 
keen sense of justice. 


His answer came, spontaneous and can- 


did,— 

“T consider Mr. Henry Halford a clever, 
intellectual, and gentlemanly young man, and 
one of the finest preachers and readers I 
ever heard in my life.” 

‘“‘ Well done, Armstrong, that is a testimony 
worth having, for you are a good judge, and 
so are the people of Kilburn, for the old 
church is filling tremendously; and now we 
are at your house. Thank you very much 
for this lift on the road.” 

“ Let Mary drive you home, Drummond,” 
said her father as the gentleman alighted, “ or 
Rowland can do so if you like,” for Mary’s 
old protector in childish rides is still Mr. 
Armstrong’s groom. 

But Mr. Drummond refused. ‘“ No, no,” 
he said, “I shall like the walk home, thank 
you, Miss Armstrong, all the same,” for Mary 
sat still holding the reins, waiting for his de- 
cision. 

He assisted her to alight as he spoke, and 
then after a pleasant farewell Mr. Drummond 
turned towards home, and father and daughter 
entered the house. 

Mary went upstairs to her room to prepare 
for dinner, with sunshine at her heart. It 
had been pleasant to hear Mr. Drummond 
combat her father’s opinions with so much 
energy, but what was that compared to his 


evidently truthful testimony respecting Henry | 


Halford ? 

How every word of that praise was echoed 
in her own heart! more especially because 
she knew that her father would not have| 
uttered such an opinion in her presence had 
he not truly felt what he said. 

She had described the conversation and 
its delightful termination to her mother, who | 
smiled, but said nothing either to damp her 
joy or encourage her hopes. 

But the word unless, and the remarks it 
occasioned, arose from what had passed be- 
tween Mr. Drummond and her father on the 
preceding evening. 

On the morning of the day on which her 
uncle, aunt, and cousin Herbert were ex- 
pected, we left Mary standing at the window 
of the dining-room and looking out on the 
summer landscape, while waiting for the urn 
to make the tea and prepare breakfast as 
usual. 


During this meal the conversation naturally 
turned on their expected visitors, who had 
promised to remain till Monday or Tuesday. 

“They called at Dover Street yesterday,” 


arrival, and to tell me not to expect them 
to-day till about four o’clock. They will drive 
down in the open carriage, for Helen says 
she means to explore the country with you, 
Maria; and the horses can travel farther than 
Mary’s ponies.” 

“Aunt Helen does not know the capa- 
bilities of my ponies,” said Mary, laughing, 
“and three days will not give us time enough 
to do much. Poor old Boosey, he is quite 
discarded now; but he does not appear in 
the least jealous because the other horses 
work and he is allowed to be idle.” 
| “Very likely not,” said Mr. Armstrong, 
|laughing; “ but he must expect to work all 
the harder when the boys come home.” 

Mr. Armstrong rose at the sound of his 
horse’s feet at the gate. He still at times 
| trode Firefly to town ; he could not part with 
) 





the horse on which he had accompanied his 
daughter so often in her evening rides, al- 
though the railway, when Mary drove him to 
the station, was a great convenience. 


} 


her manner reminded him of olden times, 


nothing, and without making any inquiries 
as to his family and position, also while under 
the influence of prejudices which Mr. Drum- 
mond had flung to the winds. 

These foolish prejudices had 
Mr. Armstrong to place his two elder boys 
at a public school, and Freddy with a lady 
who took little boys under ten. But Mr. 
Drummond’s remarks had proved that there 
existed private schools, with masters equally 
clever and gentlemanly. He knew also that 
the bright looks and cheerful tones of his 
daughter arose from his clearly expressed 
opinion of Henry Halford the evening before. 
“Tam afraid I shall have to give way at 
last,” he said to himself as he rode slowly 
along the Kilburn Road ; but it will defeat all 
my schemes for my daughter’s future. What 
a splendid match such a girl as she is might 
have made but for this unfortunate acquaint- 
ance with the son of a schoolmaster! How- 
ever, the Herberts are coming by and by. I 
must get Helen to talk to Mary. Mrs. Her- 
bert’s mother was proud and ambitious enough 
about her daughters, and had Inot had money” 
—and he paused as a memory arose, and then 











Mary’s lively remarks about her ponies had | 
produced a twinge of conscience in her father; | 


before he had crushed her girlish hopes by | 
refusing a young man of whom he knew | 


induced | 





said Mr. Armstrong, “to give notice of their | 





























|| she had readily complied with his wish. 
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added, “and the love and gratitude of Maria 
St. Clair, I should have had but a poor chance 
of winning hers.” 

Such reflections as these always aroused 
conscience in Mr. Armstrong’s heart. He 


loosened Firefly’s bridle, and the spirited | 


though well-trained animal started off at a 
trot towards town, scattering his rider’s pain- 
ful thoughts with every movement. 

But Mr. Armstrong’s hopes of gaining 
allies in his wife’s relations were very quickly 
crushed. 

When he returned home he found the 
colonel and his wife seated in the drawing- 
room with Mrs. Armstrong, and Mary walking 
round the garden with her cousin. 

“Come and show me the garden, Mary,” | 
had been the request of the captain after she | 
had laughingly joked him on his large black | 
whiskers and generally fierce appearance, and 


| So you are not married yet, Mary,” were | 
|| his first words, as they stood for a moment on 
the steps leading into the garden to admire the | 
prospect ; “why, I heard such accounts from | 
my mother of your conquests and splendid | 
offers, that I almost expected to find my pretty | 
cousin a duchess or at least a countess.” 
“Oh, don’t joke about these things, cousin | 
Charles,” she replied, with a flush on her face | 
and a quivering lip; “ you cannot think what | 
pain it gave me to refuse these gentlemen who | 
so kindly preferred me to others, but I could| 
not have married any of them.” | 
Charles Herbert observed the flush and the | 
trembling lip, and for a short distance they 
walked on in silence. ‘‘ There is something | 


truth from her cousin, the playmate of her 
childhood ; and she said,— 

“T will tell you the truth, Charles, Henry 
Halford wrote to papa, but I never saw the 
letter. Papa wrote a refusal without asking 
me, and I knew nothing of these letters till 
nearly a year afterwards.” 

“Who told you then?” 
| “Poor Mrs. Halford. She became para- 
'lyzed and weak-minded after the death of her 
daughter, and used to be drawn about in an 
‘invalid chair. One day when I was walking 
| with mamma we met her, and then in some 
|way she slipped it out. It was the very day 
|that Captain Fraser called upon papa and 
| asked him for me.” 





“And was this the real cause of your re- || 


fusing Captain Fraser?” 
**] could never have married him, Charlie,” 
she said. “You know what he is; nor 


| could I if he had been worth £50,000 a year 


instead of twelve; so I should have refused 
him at all events; but hearing about Henry 
Halford’s letter made me more decided. Oh, 


Charles, don’t remind me of that time; I | 


never saw papa so angry in my life, but I 
kept firm.” 

“And this Mr. Halford—do you think he 
is still attached to you?” 

“T don’t know; don’t ask any more ques- 
tions, Charlie. I’m sure I’ve told you quite 
enough.” And Mary spoke with her usual 
vivacity ; she had dried her tears and decked 
her face with smiles, but her cousin had 
touched upon too tender a string to be made 
the subject of cousinly conversation. 

The sound of the dinner-bell happened 











hidden under all this,” he said to himself ;|opportunely at this moment, and Charles 
“‘my mother won’t tell me anything, but I) entered the dining-room with his cousin on 
mean to find out.” 'his arm, to receive a warm welcome from the 
They continued their walk, now and then! uncle who had once saved him from a watery 
pausing to notice the beautiful flowers that) grave. 
bordered their path. Mary, who had quickly; The conversation at dinner turned upon 
recovered herself, soon convinced her cousin, Mrs. Herbert’s recollections of her pleasant 
that she knew more of botany than he did. | stay at Lady Elstone’s on the shores of the 
They turned into a pleasant walk bordered| Mediterranean, but she very quickly gave 
with shrubs and overshadowed with trees, and) place to her son. Her recent visit to the 
reached the shrubbery. Chateau de Lisle was not her first, but Char- 
“Mary,” said her cousin suddenly, “ tell lie’s description of Canada and its inhabitants 
me the truth; I have a reason for asking;| had all, the freshness of novelty, and was 
is Henry Halford at the bottom of all this| listened to with great interest. 13 
indifference to wealth and position and that | During dessert, however, as they sat trifling 
sort of thing ?” | with the summer fruit, and enjoying the sweet 
Mary’s eyes filled with tears; the presence | evening breeze that fluttered the muslin win- 
of her cousin Charles had recalled to her|dow-curtains, Charles made his first plunge. 
memory the happy week at Oxford, andthe} After what Mary had told him he had 
reminiscences thus aroused were more than| braced his nerves to expect an outburst of 
she could bear unmoved. She turned very|anger from his irascible uncle, but he knew 
pale, but she had no wish to disguise the| Mary too well to fear a scene on her part. 
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‘“*So my friend Henry Halford is ordained, , preventing her from marrying into a position 
I hear,’’ were the words that covered Mary’s | which her talents, her education, and her 
face with blushes, and threw a silence on| personal attractions would obtain for her, 
every one present except Mr. Armstrong, who | independently of the £15,000 or £20,000 
asked, with a flushed face and a look. of sur-| I could give her as a marriage portion.” 





prise,— | Well, if the young people like each other 
“* Your friend, Charles? I was not aware| I’m very sorry for them, that’s all I can say; 
you had that honour.” | however, you know your own affairs best, 


“It has not been a constant or intimate Armstrong, so we’ve nothing to object to on 
friendship,” he replied; “ but I was a fellow- | the matter.” 
pupil with him at Dr. Mason’s for two years! This acquiescence on the part of the 
while he was preparing for the university. I | straightforward old soldier did more to shake 
did not at first recognise him when we Mr. Armstrong’s stubborn will than a large 
met at Oxford, but as the intimate associate amount of opposition. The responsibility 
of Horace Wilton I consider the friendship | of securing his daughter’s happiness or misery 
of such a man as Henry Halford a very high for life rested now on his own shoulders, 
honour.” {and he shrunk from its weight; therefore 

There was a pause, during which Mrs. | therefore when Charles ventured to say, 
Armstrong would have given the signal for| ‘1 suppose, uncle, you won’t object to 
leaving the table, but she wished to hear what | my going to church to-morrow to hear my 
Charles had to say, and she did not fear an friend preach?” 
outbreak on the part of her husband in such; ‘Of course not, my boy,” was the reply, 
company. in a kind tone; “we attend the parish church 

“ ] have heard Charles speak of this young | regularly, where Mr. Halford is curate.” 
man while with Dr. Mason,” said the colonel;| ‘“* Not a very wise plan, I should imagine,” 
“he was then a youth of remarkable powers | said the colonel, “to allow a young girl to 
and intellectual tastes ; his friends are neigh- | sit and listen to the eloquence of the man 
bours of yours, Armstrong.” you wish her to despise and forsake, and to 

** Yes; father and son are schoolmasters,” | know also that crowds of hearers are brought 
was the curt reply. to church to listen with breathless attention 

Edward Armstrong, finding all his pre- to the words of one who, because he is not 
conceived notions and objections slipping! rich, is to be set aside for those that are, 
from under his feet, began to feel slightly | however inferior in intellect or appearance.” 
irritable. “‘T am inclined to think Mary has got over 

Mrs. Armstrong saw it, and gave the signal, | all her lovesick nonsense about this young 
of which her sister and Mary very gladly|man. I’mher father, and she has from a child 
availed themselves, leaving the three gentle-| been accustomed to give up her own wishes 
men alone. to mine; she has done so now, and there- 

“ There is nothing detrimental in a man of | fore I have no hesitation in allowing her to 
education filling the place of a schoolmaster,” | attend the church, more especially as I know 
remarked the colonel after a pause; “be- her religious feelings will enable her to forget 
sides, this young man is now a clergyman, | the reader and preacher in his subject.” 
and admissible to the highest circles in the} The colonel changed the topic of con- 
kingdom.” versation ; these fallacious arguments of the 

“ T’ve heard all that over and over again | self-willed, prejudiced man irritated him, 
lately,” replied Mr. Armstrong, quietly ; the and after a short time a summons to Coffee 
presence of his daughter had been the chief | took them into the drawing-room. 
cause of his rising irritation. It appeared; Next day at church, after the morning 
to him as if every one was endeavouring to | service, Charles Herbert renewed his friend- 
counteract in her mind the mean opinion| ship with Henry Halford, the colonel and 
which he wished her to form of the man| Mr. Herbert also warmly recalling the plea- 
whom she placed in the way of her most! sant visit at Oxford, and expressing their 
brilliant offers. | pleasure at meeting him again. 

“The truth is, colonel,” he continued, “I| Mr. Armstrong and Mary drew back after 
cannot deny the talents and other estimable | the distant bow which now formed their only 
qualities of this young parson; he is good-|recognition of Dr. Halford and his family, 
looking, gentlemanly, and a preacher of re- | but Henry was only too glad to introduce his 
markable powers, but I cannot forgive him | venerable father and his sister's children to 
for aspiring to the hand of my daughter, and | his friend Charles Herbert and his parents. 
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Mr. Armstrong led his daughter forward | beach for a long distance this morning, and 
till they were joined by the colonel and his' that accounts for my languid condition now. 
wife. How are the little ones ?” 

“Charles is walking home with his friend,”| ‘“ Quite well and happy, Arthur, and all 
said Mrs. Herbert; “what a very clever young | send their love to papa and Clara. Where 
man Mr. Halford is! I observed that he! is she?” 
preaches extemporaneously.” | “TJ sent her out with the nurse, she is as- 

“There is no doubt of his cleverness,” | siduous in her attentions to me, and I am 
said Mr. Armstrong; and then they discussed | obliged to enforce the necessity of a walk 
the subject and manner of the discourse, as| sometimes. Dear child, I used to fear she 
members of a congregation often do, without | would grow up forward and pert as well as 
thinking of its application to themselves. precocious. These troubles seem to have 

Charles Herbert accompanied the family sobered her, yet it very much interferes with 
of Dr. Halford to Englefield Grange, and the formation of a girl’s character when she 
while talking to Henry about old days could looks so womanly at sixteen as Clara does.” 
not avoid a glance now and then at the tall,) While Arthur Frankiyn spoke, Henry could 
handsome, self-possessed girl who walked by not avoid comparing the style of his present 
her uncle’s side, conversation to the light-hearted, jocular talk 

Henry pressed him to remain to an early of olden times, proving that trouble had 
dinner, but he excused himself on account sobered the father as well as the daughter. 
of being a visitor at Lime Grove, but he) “Shall I leave you to have a little nap 
promised to call the next day, and after a/ before dinner, Arthur?” he said. 
friendly leave-taking turned away with rapid “No, Henry, there are so many things on 
steps to join his relations, whom he over- my mind that I wish to talk about, and you 
took at a short distance from the garden would answer no questions nor hear any- 
entrance. thing I had to say when we first arrived ; but 
I have been here a week, and I feel so much 
stronger and better, there can be no possible 
objection now.” 

Avcust at the sea-side, its sultry sunbeams “I am half afraid to allow you to excite 
softened by a breeze from the ocean, bring- | yourself, Arthur; would it not be wiser to 
ing health and vigour to worn-out frames, | wait another week ?” 

calmness and relief to overworked brains,| “No, no, Henry, you cannot tell what a 
and rest to the toilers in the battle-field of relief it will be to my mind to unburden my 
life. There is peace in the movement of the heart to you. We shall not be interrupted, 
rippling waves, peace even in the sound as| for I desired nurse to keep Clara out till 
they dash lazily on the shore, and a feeling| four o’clock, this anxiety retards my re- 
of rest in the aspect of the calm, smooth | covery. 

water, when its flowing tide is scarcely per-| “ Well, my dear fellow, if it will really help 
ceptible, and boats with their white sails are’ you to get well I am ready to listen and 
mirrored in its depths. answer questions, but remember you are not 

In the afternoon of a sultry day in August to excite yourself;” and Henry Halford drew 
two gentlemen might be seen near the open a chair near his brother-in-law’s couch and 





CHAPTER XXXIII,—REPENTANCE, 


| window of a drawing-room in the Isle of seated himself to listen. 


Wight. “ First then,” said Arthur, “tell me one 
One of them is lying on a couch drawn thing,—did I rave about a carpet’ bag in my 
close to the window, his pale face and delicate | delirium?” 
features plainly denoting a state of convales-| ‘ Well, yes,” said Henry, wonderingly ; “I 
cence after a severe attack of illness. The! suppose it must have fallen with you into 
eyes are large and bright, and the hair after} the river.” 
a growth of six weeks just covers the head.| “Has it been found?” 
The hands are thin and delicate, and the, “It was brought to Englefield Grange a 
whole appearance and attitude betoken great | few days after your accident ; the bag and its 
weakness. | contents are in a terrible condition from the 
“Have you quite got over the fatigue of action of the water.” 
the journey, Arthur?” asks the other gentle-| “‘ Were any papers amongst the débris ?” 
man, in whom we recognise Henry Halford. “One, completely reduced to a pulp, the 
“Yes, quite,” was the reply; “I am not so| writing upon it scarcely legible ; it appeared 
weak as I appear, Henry; I walked on the! quite useless, so I burnt it.” 
VIII, 3K 
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“Thank God!” and Arthur as he spoke | 
closed his eyes and clasped his hands, show- 
ing that the words were not a mere common- 
place expression, but came direct from the 
heart. 

Henry Halford looked at him in surprised 
silence. 

Presently Arthur startled him by rising 
suddenly and laying his hand on his brother’s 
arm. 

“ Henry,” he said, “ don’t shrink from me 
with horror ; on that paper which you have 
destroyed I had forged my dead wife’s name 
after her death.” 

“ Arthur, my dear fellow,” said Henry, 
“pray lie down and compose yourself; I 
feared you would get excited. If you will 
lie quiet for a while we can talk about this 
paper by and by.” 

“You think my brain is becoming dis- 
turbed again,” said Arthur, lying back 
quietly at Henry’s bidding, but indeed I 
am telling you the truth. I have not yet 
dared to utter a word to any one on the 
subject, and if you will not listen to me 
I must carry the burden with me to my 


grave.” 
Quite convinced by the calm tones and 


the earnest words, Henry Halford placed his | 


hand on the arm of his brother, and said, 
“ Have you taken your burden to God, 
Arthur?” 

«Ah, that is what dear Fanny would have 
said ; but how could I venture to take my 
trouble there, when it is caused by sin, and 
is therefore my just punishment ?” 

“ Arthur,” said Henry, “ while you were a 


boy at my father’s school, did you not study | 


your Bible sufficiently to know how ready 
God is to pardon and forgive?” 

“T have forgotten Him for years, Henry, 
and He left me to myself to fall. But let me 
tell you all the circumstances. That docu- 
ment in the carpet bag, if I had taken it to 
Australia and negotiated it there, as I quite 
intended to do, would have no doubt led 
to my conviction as a forger; I can see it 
now clearly, and I must have been mad at 
the time to suppose I could, so act and 
escape. The truth is, I married my second 
wife under false pretences; she supposed I 
was well off, and yet I had no income, and 
my debts in Melbourne amounted te more 
than £1,000. I could not, therefore, make 
any inquiries about Louisa’s power over her 
fortune, from a dread of questions from her 
friends about myself. After our marriage 
she gave into my hands a few hundred 
pounds which she had in the bank ; but when 


| 


} 











T stated to her that I required more to obtain 
a partnership in a firm, | discovered that her 
property was invested in the power of trus- 
tees, one of whom resided in England. I 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity for 
bringing over my children to visit their 
mother’s relations,and proposed that if Louisa 
would agree to advance me £2,000, we could 
obtain the signature of her trustee in Australia, 
and forward the document by mail to Eng- 
land, so as to be ready for completion when 
we arrived. 

“On the morning of poor Louisa’s death 
all necessary arrangements had been made. 
Her trustees in England had signed the docu- 
ment, and her signature only in the presence 
of a witness was needed to complete it. Mr. 
Norton engaged to meet us at Englefield 
Grange on that evening to witness the sig- 
nature, and you will remember he called, but 
I was unable even to speak to him.” 

Henry silently assented, and Arthur went 
on. “1 cannot describe to you the agonies 
of that night. The £2,000, part of which 
was to pay my debts, had slipped from my 
grasp; ruin to myself and my children stared 
me in the face. I had alittle flask of brandy 
in my pocket, which we had brought with us 
on the journey. I am not accustomed to 
spirits, and the brandy I drank that night first 
exhilarated and then almost maddened me. In 
a kind of frenzy I sat for an hour imitating 
on scraps of paper Louisa’s writing, and that 
of another, whose name I need not mention. 
And then, oh Henry ! I signed the two names 
on the document, and one of them was, to 
all appearance, the handwriting of the dead ! 
During that dreadful week I kept up my 
courage with that fatal spirit. You all attri- 
buted my stupified and callous manner to the 
shock of Louisa’s death, and pitied and sym- 
pathized with me. I left you and came to 
London, with the determination to sail as 
quickly as possible to Australia, that I might 
obtain money on the deed, and turn it to 
account in some speculation which would 
enable me to refund the money and recover 
the document before it was sent to England. 
It was a wild scheme, such a one as Satan 
often uses to lead on his victims to their de- 
struction. I can see that now; I was saved 
from farther sin by the accident, and painful 
as my punishment has been, I trust I am 
thankful for it.” 

“ But,” said Henry, * Why did you not 
carry the paper in your pocket-book ?” 

“ Henry, I dared not risk it ; I seemed to 
have the presentiment of an accident, and 
dreaded the discovery of the paper upon 

























































































my person. When I found myself falling 
on that day of sorrows, and felt the carpet 
bag slip from my hand, I cannot describe 
my feelings; no wonder I raved about it 
in my delirium.” 

“Tt is a most painful history,” said Henry 
after a pause, “and you may well be thankful 
for the accident which saved you from farther 
sin, and perhaps disgrace. I need not ask 
whether you have repented, Arthur, for indeed 
your act was a breach of the laws both of God 
and man. It was——” 

“ Don’t hesitate, Henry, call it by its right 
name, ‘forgery.’ Truly, truly have I repented 
in dust and ashes, and I can say like David, 
I abhor myself.” 

“ Dear Arthur,” said the young clergyman, 
as he saw the tears of real contrition stealing 


down the cheeks of his brother-in-law, “if, 


such is your repentance, you can continue to 
use David’s words in the same Psalm, ‘ Make 
me to hear joy and gladness, that the bones 
which Thou hast broken may rejoice.’” 

Henry Halford rose as he spoke, and gave 
the invalid a portion of the mixture which 
stood on the table, and after a while Arthur 
revived, and could listen calmly to another 
subject. 

“If you wish to relieve your mind still 
further of all anxiety, Arthur,” said his brother- 
in-law presently, “I have some letters in my 
pocket addressed to you. Would you like to 
open them? they may contain good news.” 

“Yes, oh yes; where are they?” he ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

Henry drew from his pocket three letters, 
and placing one in Arthur’s hand said,— 

“ Suppose you begin with that, Arthur.” 

The invalid took the letter and opened it, 
Henry watching his countenance half in fear 
as he saw the flush and look of astonishment, 
and the rapid glance over its contents; but 
then laying it down he closed his eyes, as if 
unable to understand what he had read. 

“ Henry,” he said presently, “read it to me; 
it is incomprehensible.” 

“ No, Arthur, not quite,” he replied as he 
took up the letter,” and perhaps I can enlighten 
you. Mr. Norton called upon me a few days 
ago, and stated that the trustees had come to 
a decision respecting the payment of some 
money which you would have received had 
your wife lived, and have only been waiting 
for the consent of all parties. Mr. Norton 
wished me to inform you of their intention, 
but I advised him to write to you on the 
subject. He has done so, and this is the 
letter.” 

“Read it, Henry, read it; God has been 
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too good to me in the midst of all my sinful 
conduct if the contents of that letter are true.” 
“ He is wont to give us more than even we 
desire or deserve,” said Henry as he opened 
the letter. 
“ Zincoln’s Inn, Aug. 12th, 18—. 


“My pear Sir,—I am desired by the 
trustees of the late Mrs. Louisa Franklyn’s 
property to express their deep sympathy with 
you in the great loss you have sustained by 
her death, and also their hopes that you are 
recovering from the serious illness which has 
followed your accident. 

“With respect to a deed which was not 
completed by Mrs. Franklyn at the time of 
her lamented death, I am directed to state 
that, in consequence of a certain clause in 
the will of the Jate Mr. Howard, your late 
wife’s first husband, you are not entitled to 
claim any of her property, the heir-at-law 
being Mr. William Lynn Howard, the tes- 
tator’s nephew. 

“In consideration of these circumstances 
the trustees of the late Mrs. Franklyn are 
willing, with the consent of Mr. William Lynn 
Howard, to make over to you the £2,000 
which you could have legally claimed had 
Mrs. Franklyn lived a few hours longer to 
complete the legal document which only re- 
quired her witnessed signature. 

“On receipt of your reply accepting this 
proposal, the necessary papers will be for- 
warded for your signature. 

“T remain, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
“E. NORTON.” 





For a time there was silence between the 
two men, each being too much overcome 
to speak. At length Arthur Franklyn ex- 
claimed,— 

“Oh, Henry, if I had only confided my 
circumstances to you, and waited and trusted, 
I might have been spared the recollection of 
this dreadful fall from rectitude and honour, 
which will leave a blot on my conscience to 
the end of my days.” 

“Then it will serve as a beacon and a 
warning to you in your future career, Arthur ; 
when tempted and tried you will remember 
what this downfall has cost you, and with less 
confidence in yourself you will have to look 
to the ‘ Strong for strength.’” 

“ And yet, Henry, I would give worlds to 
recall the past two months. Oh, if I had only 
waited !” 

“There is nothing more trying to the 
Christian in his path through life than being 
required to wait. ‘Stand still’ was the com- 
mand of God to the Israelites when the Red 
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Sea stretched before them, the mountains on 
either side, and Pharaoh’s host was behind 
them. And in one place the prophet ex- 
claims, ‘ Our strength is to sit still.’ We often 
forget the truth of the poet’s words, ‘They 
also serve who only stand and wait.’” 

“ Henry,” exclaimed Arthur presently, 
“mine has been a frivolous, useless life. I 
seem to have forgotten all the teachings of 
your dear mother in my boyhood, but they 
are coming back to me now. Is there nota 
verse in the Psalms about waiting? My dear 
lost Fanny would often remind me of it, when 
instead of waiting patiently for steady success 
in any undertaking, I put it aside and com- 
menced something else. She would call it 
‘ making haste to be rich.’ Oh, Henry, since 
my illness the memory of my carelessness 
about dear Fanny’s health has caused me 
hours of bitter remorse.” 
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and the joyous notes of the birds sounded 
clear and melodious through the keen frosty 
air, heralding the birth of another year. Win- 
ter gave place to the gentle and balmy air of 
spring, and April found Mary Armstrong re- 
velling in the country delights at Meadow 
Farm, when the “sound of the singing of birds. 
had come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land.” 

With all the firm will and patient endurance 
of Mary’s character she had not a constitution 
of iron. The alternation of hopes and fears, 
caused by the various opinions expressed by 
others in opposition to her father respecting 
Mr. Halford’s family, were at last more than 
she could bear. 

Had the young people been entirely sepa- 
rated, Mary had strength of character suffi- 
cient to school her heart to forget Henry 
Halford. But Sunday after Sunday to have 













to recognise each other as mere distant ac- 
quaintance, and to be required to sit and 
listen to him with indifference, while others 


“You must not indulge any longer in self- 
reproach, Arthur; it can do no good to recall 








the past excepting as a warning for the future, 
and mental anxiety will retard your recovery. 
The last two months have been very dark, but 
we must remember the Indian proverb, ‘The 
darkest part of the night is just before the | 
dawn.’” 

‘“‘What is the text in the Psalms about 
waiting, Henry?” 

‘Tt occurs in the thirty-seventh,—‘ Rest in 
the Lord, and wait patiently for Him; He} 
shall give thee the desires of thine heart.’ | 
And now you must try and sleep for a while | 
till dinner is ready, and in the evening I will 
write a letter for you to Mr. Norton, and 
you can sign it.” 

Arthur obeyed ; the conversation and the 
letter had produced excitement, and great 
exhaustion was the result. Henry sat and 
watched him till he fell into a calm and 
peaceful sleep, to which he had for months 
been a stranger. 

A quiet step, a gentle movement, and as 
the door slowly opened Clara Franklyn ap- 
peared. Her uncle placed his finger on his 
lips and pointed to the couch. The womanly | 
girl understood, and withdrew as noiselessly 
as she had entered. 





} 
| 
| 








CHAPTER XXXIVY.—A PANIC IN THE CITY. | 
AuTUMN of the year which had proved so full | 
of changes to Arthur Franklyn passed into| 
winter, and frost and snow ushered in the) 
tume when the angels sang their holy song of | 
“ peace and good will to all men.” 

The red breast of the robin and the holly 
berries gleamed bright on the glistening snow, | 


were never tired of showing or expressing 
their admiration of the talented young clergy- 
man, was indeed an act of positive cruelty on 
the part of her father to which he seemed 
quite oblivious. 

Mary appeared as submissive now as to his 
wishes in the past. She was loving and atten- 
tive as usual to his requests and his comforts, 
at times even gay and cheerful, and always 
contented. She might be a little changed, as 
cousin Sarah said, but what of that? She was 
a woman now, and nota child. Why should he 
notice such whims and fancies? So reasoned 
Mr. Armstrong. But this strain on the nerves 
could not last. One evening during dessert 
she suddenly fell back in her chair and fainted 
away. Then Mr. Armstrong was aroused to 
asense of danger. Dr. West’s opinion carried 
the day. 

“Send your daughter into the country for 
a month, she wants change of air and scene ; 
there is nothing the matter with her yet to 
cause alarm. Has she anything on her mind, 
friend Armstrong?” added the doctor, signi- 
ficantly. 

“Some silly love affair, I suppose you 
mean,” was the reply; “my daughter, Dr. 
West, is above giving way to such nonsense.” 

‘‘ Possibly so,” said Dr. West; “I know 
Miss Armstrong well enough to understand 
that she possesses a strong amount of self- 
control ; but, my dear sir, a young girl’s nerves 
are not iron, so the sooner you send her into 
the country the better.” 

The proposal that she should pay a visit to 
cousin Sarah was hailed with such delight by 
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Mary, that her father could not help saying|amount of the debts of these parties, which 
to himself,— you can enclose to them.” 

“I hope Sarah will not encourage any| ‘The clerk took the letters and left the room, 
nonsensical talk about this young parson who | and then Mr. Armstrong put on his hat and 
seems to be turning the heads of all the young | went out to ascertain the effect of this stop- 
people in the parish, and the old ones too.” | page of Overton and Boyd on the corn ex- 

But other circumstances were occurring at | change and elsewhere. 
the time our chapter commences which drew| During the day many persons looked in at 
Mr. Armstrong’s thoughts from his daughter’s | the office to ask the opinion of Mr. Arm- 
health to matters, in his opinion, of equal} strong, and to give him details of the present 
importance. }and probable consequences likely to result 

He had an office in the city now, as well| from this disastrous bank failure. Before the 
as in Dover Street, and went more frequently | hour came for closing the office it was evident 
to the former. One morning, when Mary had | that a panic had arisen in the City, threatening 
been absent a week, he was met on his arrival | destruction and ruin to more than one long- 
at the office by his head clerk with a very | established house of business. 





rueful face. |_ Mr. Armstrong, as he entered his splendidly 
“‘ Have you heard, sir, what has happened?” | furnished house at Kilburn, felt thankful for 
he asked. 'the absence of his daughter. At the same 


“No,” was the hasty reply; “I’ve not/time he hastened to his dressing-room, anxious 
seen the Zimes yet. Is it anything serious,|to remove, if possible, the pale and haggard 
Wilson ?” \look of his face before meeting his wife at 

“I’m afraid it is, sir; Overton and Boyd | dinner. 
have stopped payment.” But the quick eye of affection was not to 

Mr. Armstrong sunk back into his chair as| be deceived. Mrs. Armstrong waited till the 
if a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, while dinner was removed, and the wine and dessert 
every vestige of colour forsook his cheeks. _ placed on the table. 

“T am sorry I told you so suddenly, sir,”; |The April evenings were cold enough for a 
said Mr. Wilson ; ‘will it affect you very |fire, and the wife, whose mental powers her 
greatly ?” | husband considered so inferior, soon proved 

Mr. Armstrong, though for a moment sur- | herself a true comforter. 
prised out of his usual self-possession, quickly; “Come and sit by the fire, Edward,” she 
recovered himself and said, ‘‘ Not to cause me} said, placing a tempting arm-chair near it ; 
any serious injury, Wilson, but I have several | “ you look anxious, dearest, has anything hap- 
thousands in the hands of these bankers, and | pened in the City to trouble you?” 
that is too much to lose.” | I donot wish to annoy you with business 

“Indeed it is, sir; but perhaps the reports | matters, darling,” was the reply; “go and 
have been exaggerated, and there may be an| make yourself comfortable in the drawing- 
official letter amongst your correspondence | room, I will come to you presently;” and her 
explaining matters more correctly.” |husband as he spoke placed his elbows on 

Mr. Armstrong turned to his letters. ithe table and rested his forehead on his 

“All right, Wilson, I dare say there is ;| hands. 
don’t wait, I'll call you if I find that any| Mrs. Armstrong rose and advanced to where 
letters require attention.” ‘her husband sat ; placing her arm across his 

Left to himself, Mr. Armstrong quickly | shoulders she said,— ; 
opened letter after letter. Yes, there it was,| ‘‘ Edward, I am sure there is something 
from Overton and Boyd. Obliged from a wrong. I know I am not clever enough to 
sharp run on the bank to suspend payment ;| advise you in business matters, but if you 
hoped to be able to recover themselves in a will only tell me what grieves you it will lose 
few days, and so on. | half its bitterness and relieve your mind.” 

Edward Armstrong laid the notice on one ‘‘ Maria, my dearest wife,” said Edward 
side, looked over his other letters, wrote a Armstrong, rising and throwing himself into 
few particulars on each, then sounded the the easy chair she had placed for him, “ my 
gong for Mr. Wilson, who quickly made his/ troubles are about money; do you care to 
appearance. | hear about them?” : . 

“ Answer these letters, Wilson,” he said;| “I care to hear anything,” she said, “ if 
“two or three have evidently heard of this’ telling me will relieve your mind.” 
stoppage, and are alarmed for the safety of} “Then I will tell you the worst at once. 
their money. I have written cheques to the; Overton and Boyd have stopped payment, 
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and the £20,000 which I placed with them 
was to have been Mary’s marriage portion.” 

* And will she lose it all?” 

“T fear so. The bank talk of recovering 
themselves, but I doubt if they will.” 

“ Do you think this will trouble Mary?” 

“T cannot say; at all events it will inter- 
fere with her future prospects. She will have 
nothing but the £1,000 left by her grand- 
father. What man worth anything would 
marry her with that paltry sum for a marriage 
portion?” 





The days of that anxious week passed away, 
but still the panic in the City gained ground. 
One firm after another sunk under the crash. 
Only men of ample means such as Mr. Arm- 
strong could battle with the waves and 
weather the storm, but even he had great 
difficulty in doing so. 

Reports spread respecting his losses, which, 
however, in the City did not injure his credit. 
Westward their influence was felt with greater 
results. 

He usually rode Firefly when proceeding 








“You married me with less, Edward, and | to his office in Dover Street, and on more than 
Mary is quite as attractive as I was, and I/ one occasion he had encountered those who 
know one to whom Mary's little dowry of aj had either asked him for the hand of his 
thousand pounds would be a fortune.” | daughter or courted his acquaintance. Now 

Mr. Armstrong did not reply, and his wife, | they passed him by with scarcely a recog- 
thinking she had said enough, rose and left; nition. And so the time passed on, till one 
him to himself. morning about a fortnight after the reports that 

No greater trial could have happened to | Overton and Boyd had stopped payment. 
this man than the loss of money. Year after} The affair had exceeded the time of the 
year his wealth had increased ; loss, at least | proverbial “ nine days’ wonder,” and it was 
to any great amount, had been unknown to! only in the City or to those deeply interested 
him. Arrogance, ambition, self-sufficiency, | that the good news became really known. 
and pride had grown with his growing wealth. | Overton and Boyd had recovered from the 
His ambitious schemes for his daughter had | shock, and were ready to meet all demands. 
more of the ostentatious display of wealth} Mary’s fortune was safe, but the alarm and 
than paternal love. And now—now when he | the changed manners of his sunshine friends 
had treated with scorn the offer of the young | had taught her father a deep lesson. 
schoolmaster—now she had nothing for her| the notice arrived he was alone in the private 
dowry beyond a paltry £1,0c0;—he had no! room of his office in Dover Street. He had 





hope that Overton and Boyd would recover | been schooling himself to endure the loss of | 


themselves. He could not, without some! money and friends patiently. More than 
injury to his business, take another 420,000 | once during that terrible fortnight the words 
for his daughter’s marriage portion ; and was | he had heard read by his father sounded in 
it likely, even if he gave his consent, that the | his ears, “ Riches make themselves wings; 
young parson would be anxious to marry his| they fly away ;” “The love of money is the 
daughter with not more for her dowry than the | root of all evil.”” And now the certainty that 
young man’s sister had taken to her husband ? | he had, after all, lost nothing caused a revul- 
No, it was out of the question. So admired, | sion of feeling scarcely endurable. 
so flattered and sought after, as the young! He sat for some time resting his head on 
curate of Kilburn undoubtedly was, Mary,'/ his hands, and his elbows on the table, 
with her paltry thousand pounds, would stand _ absorbed in thought. | 
a poor chance. | Those sunshine friends,” he said to him- 
So reasoned the money-getting man of the’ self, “who turned their backs upon the corn 
world, while the deepest mortification added | merchant when they thought he was poor, shall 
poignancy to the loss he had sustained. |never know that my position is unaltered. 
“T can never give my consent now,” he said | And these are the men to either of whom I 
to himself; “indeed, it will never be asked would have given my cherished daughter! My 
when the loss I have met with is known. So losses are known at Kilburn, no doubt, and the 
hard as I have worked all my life to enable schoolmaster and his son are of course con- 
me to purchase a position for my only daughter, | gratulating themselves on the escape of the 
and this is the end !” |latter.” And as Edward Armstrong thus 
And yet this £20,000 was to Edward thought there passed over his mind recollec- 
Armstrong but as a mere bauble compared tions of the holy truths, the Christian prin- 
to the wealth which he really possessed. A _ ciples, and the first sermon on “ The greatest 
love of money, a thirst for wealth, grows upon | is charity,” which he had heard from the lips 
the man of riches, till like the horse-leech he | of the schoolmaster’s son. 
cries “ Give, give,” and is never satisfied. Washe different from these sunshine friends? 


When | 
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could he possibly love his daughter still, when, 
as was supposed, not only her fortune, but 
great part of her father’s wealth had dis- 
appeared with the commercial crash ? 

It was impossible, he could not believe it. 
True, he had done so himself, but then it 
was under most peculiar circumstances. There 
was nothing of romance in the commence- 
ment of the acquaintance which had arisen 
between young Halford and his daughter. 
Should he try him? should he endeavour to 
find out whether it was money or Mary her- 
self that he sought for? Yes, he would do it, 
and if he proved that the latter alone had 
actuated him to write that letter after Mary’s 
visit to Oxford, then he should have the 
420,000 after all. 

“Poor darling,” he said to himself, as he 
thought of her patient endurance and filial 
obedience, “ she had nearly lost all I could 
give her. It is not too late to make amends, 


| at least if the young parson is really worthy 


of such a superior and accomplished girl as 
my daughter. Better secure the £20,000 to 
her at once than risk its loss by and by.” 





station at Euston Square just as the train 
was about to start. A porter rushed for- 
ward, opened a first-class carriage, and assisted 
him to enter, even as the guard’s whistle 
sounded and the train moved. 

Mr. Armsirong, without noticing whether 
any other passengers were in the carriage, 
seated himself next the door, feeling rather 
disturbed and out of breath from his hasty 
movements. After wiping his face with his 
pocket-handkerchief, for the April day was 
rather warm, he raised his head and faced 
the only passenger in the carriage beside him- 
self, who sat directly opposite to him. 

A sudden flush rose to his brow almost 
as vivid as that which had covered the face 
of his fellow-passenger at Mr. Armstrong’s 
entrance. 

A bow of recognition was followed by a 
start of surprise, as Mr. Armstrong held out 
his hand and said, ‘‘ Allow me to shake hands 
with you, Mr. Halford, once more for the 
sake of old acquaintance.” Henry became 
pale with surprise ; what could it mean? It 
was a moral impossibility for him to resent 





Edward Armstrong had been roused from 


a false security in riches by a prospect of| 


their loss. He felt that he had been like the 
man in the parable, who had said, “I will 
pull down barns, and build greater ;—soul, 
take thine ease.” 

But from this he had been painfully 
aroused ; he would endeavour to discover 
whether the young people cared for each 
other still. The glamour which the acquisi- 
tion of wealth had thrown around the man of 
business was removed. His ambition now 
appeared as mockery, his pride a disgrace, 
and his conduct to his daughter refined 
cruelty. Well may the awakening of the 
human heart from the influence of the god 
of this world, who blinds the eyes of his 


the pride and neglect of the past three years 
|in the father of Mary Armstrong, yet he was 
too completely puzzled to feel at his ease, 
Mr. Armstrong, however, asked so many 
questions respecting Arthur Franklyn and 
the young people his children, with such 
real interest and kindness, that he very soon 
found himself quite at home with a gentle- 
man who could, if he liked, make himself so 
agreeable. This train started from Euston 
at the same hour as the one in which poor 
Mrs. Franklyn had travelled on that fatal 
afternoon, and did not stop till it reached 
Kilburn ; Mr. Armstrong knew therefore that 
he and his companion would be alone the 
whole way. Still there was no time to lose, 
and yet Mr. Armstrong scarcely knew how to 





votaries, be called in the Bible “ arising 
from the dead.” 

Time passed on, and Mrs. Armstrong re- 
ceived a letter from Mary expressing a wish 
to return home the following week. “Some- 
thing must be done quickly if done at all,” 
said Mr. Armstrong to himself as Rowland 
drove him to the station in Mary’s pony 
carriage on that morning. Not even to Mrs. 
Armstrong had he given a hint of his inten- 
tions. 

During the day he received from the bank 
additional assurances that the money in their 
possession was safe. Owing to the delay in 
the settlement of some matter of business he 
left his office in the City rather later than 
usual, and arrived on the platform of the 








commence the subject for which there now 
seemed such an excellent opportunity. At 
last he said, “ You have missed my daughter 
from church, Mr. Halford, I dare say.” 

“TI have done so,” he replied: “I hope 
Miss Armstrong is well ;” and his companion 
detected a want of steadiness in the voice 
when he spoke, for in very truth Mary’s non- 
appearance had made him anxious. 

“She was quite well when we heard 
from her last. She has been away for change 
of air, which Dr. West thought she required, 
at my old home in Hampshire with Mrs. 
John Armstrong, whom I think you met last 
summer.” 

“T had great pleasure in making the ac- 
quaintance of that lady,” said Henry ; “she 
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spoke of persons and places connected with 
my father’s early days which greatly interested 
me,” 
| © Yes, so she toldme ; ” and Mr. Armstrong 
|| glancing from the window saw that they were 
|| nearing the station. 
| Mr. Halford,” he exclaimed suddenly, 
| “ forgive me for being so abrupt, but you once 
|| asked me for the hand of my daughter ; are | 
| you still of the same mind on the subject ?” 
|  Astonishment, perplexity, added to a thrill | 
of hope, for a few moments deprived Henry | 
Halford of the power of speech ; at last he| 
said in a tone of deep feeling,— 

“ Mr. Armstrong, nothing could ever change 
the love I bear for your daughter.” 

“My dear young friend,” said the father, 
who noticed the painful excitement under 
which he spoke, “believe me I do not ask 
from idle curiosity ; if my daughter is 
willing to listen to your proposals now I will 
not say you nay, and you are at liberty to 
write and ask her. ‘The address is Meadow 
Farm, near Basingstoke.” 

““T know not how to reply to you, Mr. | 
Armstrong,” said Henry, “ but will you allow 
me to say that in my regard for Miss Arm- 
strong I am not influenced by hopes of ob- 








taining her fortune, which I hear is consider- | 


able?” 

Mr. Armstrong placed his hand on the arm | 
of the young clergyman, and said,— 

‘Have you heard the rumour of my great | 
losses, Mr. Halford?” 
_ “TY have heard something to that effect,” | 
|| he replied, “ and I could almost wish to find | 

it true, that I might prove my love for your | 
| daughter.” 
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“Well, well, these reports are not a// true ; 
just write to Mary, and then we can talk about 
the other matter by and by. And here we 
are at the station ; shall I offer you a seat inthe 
pony carriage ? it is no doubt waiting for me.” 

But after this exciting interview Henry 
wanted to be alone; he accompanied Mr. 
Armstrong to the station entrance, and then 
after a warm hand-clasp the two whom 


| money had hitherto separated, parted as close 


friends. 

That evening, when Mr. Armstrong joined 
his wife in the drawing-room, he seated him- 
self in his easy chair, took up the Zimes, and 
appeared for a few minutes deep in its 
columns. 

Presently he looked over the top of the 
paper and said, “I met young Halford in the 
railway carriage this afternoon, Maria, and I 
told him he might write to Mary if he liked.” 

“ Edward ! is it possible?” was the 
astonished reply. 

“ Is what possible ?” he asked ; “ I suppose 
you thought it was impossible for me to 
change my opinion, but for once, dear wife, 


| you are wrong ; I have learnt the lesson lately 


that riches can take to themselves wings 
and fly away. In fact, I wanted an excuse to 
change my mind about that young parson 


| long ago, but pride kept me back from doing 


him justice till now. I suppose there is no 
likelihood that Mary will refuse him after all, 
Maria? I should be sorry to expose the young 


| man to such a result.” 


“T donot think Mary is so likely to change 
her opinion as her father,” said Mrs. Arm- | 
strong, with a smile; “besides, she has right 
on her side.” 
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duce a beautiful and permanent Brown or Black 
in a few minutes, with Brushes and complete 


instructions, 3s. 6d. per case. 
May be obtained through any respectable Chemist or Perfumer 





H. R. H. 
Prince Albert's 


CACHOUX. 


JACKSON'S 
Chinese Diamond 


CEMENT, 





JACKSON'S 
BENZINE 
RECT, 





| Dainty Morsels in the form of 


tiny Silver Bullets, which 
dissolve in the mouth, and 
surrender to the Breath their 
hidden fragrance 

In Boxes, at 6d, . By ‘Post for 74. 


For mending every Article of 
Ornament or Furniture, in 
China, Glass, &c. 

Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all cli- 
mates. It has stood the test of time, and 
“s all querters, 

In Bottles, at 6d, andi1s, By Post for Is, 2d, 


Is most efficacious for remov- 
ing Grease, O11, Paint, &c,, 
from all Fabries. 

It is perfectly harmless to the most deli- 
cate colour or texture, Papers, Parchments, 
Leather,and Kid Gloves it cleanses with 
equal success. It a also be freely used 
to wash Gilding, and other surfaces, to 
which water should not be applied. 

In Bottles, at 6d. and Is. 











FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, MANCHESTER. 


Sold by the Principal Druggists at Home and Abroad- 





| JACKSON'S 


SAPINE, 


Registered, 


LESSEY’S 


MARKING 


INK. 


JACKS ON’S 
INCENSE 


SPILLS. 





The new Scouring Drops for 
cleaning Articles of Dress or 
Drapery from Stains of 
Grease, oil, Paint, ade. 

SAPINEG is certified free from al) Petro. 


leum, 
SAPINE has no unpleasant smell. 
SAPIWNE does not injure the material, 
SAPINBS does not affect the most deli- 
cate colour, 
In Bottles, at 6d. and 1s, 
For OF writing | on Linen, , Silk, 
pian t lity and brightness Z 
e durability an rightness ef Lessey’s 
won a must gain for it pnd arsal 
ster Times, Aug. llth, 
" 6d, and le. naan By Pos ae 
Offeredas a Neat and Tocapen- 
sive ee of Perfuming an 
Apartmen' 
When smouldering these Spillsiy: 
ragrance whi > itself throughout 
a room, charging th with sweet 





@ my 


odou suggestive ofOriental life and luxury. 
"4 xes 9%, hg Post, 7d, 





; 


te, 


‘s now used by all Respectable Families 


ic USTARDS AND BLANC MAN GE 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 
Bold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 24, Packets, and @d. and le, Tins,” 


Pe oRWICK's| 


qT | 


POWD! ER, 





















THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always Soouree 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 


BROWN & POLO CORY FOU 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation. 


As cheaper Articles are being substituted for the sake of extra profit, 





Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac-. 


simile signatures— 


dou Arrotwy Sahn Plern 





10,000 BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS from 5s. 


Children’s and and Youths’ Books Books of all kinds, from ls. to 10s., suitable for Presents. 


PARKINS & GOTTO 








24.2597 & 28.OXFORD S™W 


* . OF THE NEW MAKES 
POR T RAIT ALB UMS wiitun for years, from 5s. 6d. 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, fitted, from 30s. DRESSING CASES, from lds. to £10 
Mlegant Exvelope Cases, 21s. Family Bibles. . Travelling Dressing Cases, 21s. 








Ditto Blotting inate, 15s. , Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
me sab gy 10s. 6d. ; ocket a Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
gs, 8s. 6d. raver oks. Stationery Cabinets, 21s. 
Boat en om 10s. 6d. y ” Despatch Boxes, 21s. 
Tompanions, 6s. 6d. The New Pocket Books. 

ae Bores, e 6d. to 12s. 9d. Church Services. Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
Guts ot ener gy Chatelaines, Belts, ious on ‘actuate Dotllos. 
Inkstands. A choice of 300. Trinkets, and | Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s. 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. Waist-Bags. | Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 


Bagatelle Boards, 28/6, 50/-, 65/-, with Balls, Cues, &c., sent, carriage paid, to 
any Station on prepayment. 
BACKGAMMON. CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 


BEZIQUE. INDOOR CROQUET. 
And every kind of Indoor Games, 


selineiedaanaieial 





